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MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 9. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 


Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘*A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


THE BéEstT BooK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED 


W. DALTON. 
Illustrated by Hands from Actual Play. 


FIFTH EDITION. GREATLY ENLARGED AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
Cap. 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Extra. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


14th Edition, Cloth, 1s.6d. Paper, 1s. Post free from the Publishers. 


THe DIET ERIC CURE. OF 
OBESIEY. 


(‘“FooDs FOR THE Far.”) 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L. R. Coll. Phys. Lond., &c. 


Illustrates the dangers of Obesity, viz., Weak Heart, Breathlessness, &c., the 
Evils of Quackery, Purgatives, and Drugs, and that the Permanent Cure of Obesity 
is a matter of Diet alone. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
The Queen" says: “The advice contained in this book will be invaluable.” 


Lonpon: Cuatro & Winpbus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C., or from any Bookseller. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


[AS “RHE eSPARKS? BILLY: “UPWARD: 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 
2s. Gd. nei. 


‘Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work.”—The Times. 

“The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—The Atheneum. 


NOW ON SALE, the MAY Number of 
ARS Veal slat 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS : - 


I. FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: XII.—POLTALLOCH,. By the Hon. A. 
E. GaTHorNE-Harpy, J/lustrated, 
Il. GOLF: SOME REMINISCENCES AND SUGGESTIONS. By the Hon. 
R. C. GROSVENOR. 
III, ON THE TRAIL OF THE WHITE SEA BASS. By Cuaries FREDERICK 
Hovp_er, LL.D. Illustrated, 
IV. LADIES WHO GO RACING. By One or THEM. 
V. TWO RUFFS AND A REEVE. By HeErspert HetmeE, Illustrated by 
Henrik Groénvold. 
VI. A SHOOTING TRIP IN RUSSIA. By E. Muscrave Sykes. 
Vil. AMERICAN HORSE SHOWS AND SHOW HORSES. By E. ALEXANDER 
PowE LL, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
VIII. THE EVOLUTION OF SLIP. By Home Gorpon. 
IX. THE SORTIJA. By F. Murre. Illustrated, 
X, BU MOE ICES AT £1,000 OR THEREABOUTS. By CraupE Jounson, 
ustvated, 
XI. BRIDGE. By ‘ PortLanp.” 
XII. BOOKS ON SPORT. 
XIII, A PRIZE COMPETITION. THE Marcu Awarp. Illustrated. 


COLOURED PLATE: “OLD COACHING DAYS." 
By H. ALKEn. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


AB estlet, The Best THE 
W | 
SPHERE. |05, | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MAY 7th, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE MASSING OF THE JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN 
TROOPS, 


Illustrated by Actual Photographs from our Correspondents. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Cows Of fc [10U7. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, L>.. a period when clever women held the stage, when everyone 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—S/eele. was being thrilled by the acting of Miss Marie Wilton as 
The Phil May of the Stage.—The death of Miss Nellie 2 Polly Eccles, Miss Ellen Terry as Portia, of Mrs. John 


< Wood, Miss Emily Soldene, and others. Of all these it 
’, is not too much to say that Miss Nellie Farren had the 

largest army of worshippers, and I repeat that she 
? was a great artist exactly in the way that the late 
Phil May was a great artist. 


Farren will cause a thrill of very deep regret to thousands 
of men and women in this country. They will associate her 
triumphs with their own youth. I myself can recall as a [ 
boy climbing to the sixpenny gallery—it was 6d. y 


then—of the now demolished Gaiety Theatre. 
How the boys of that gallery loved Nellie Farren 
How they greeted her night after night with the wild yy 
enthusiasm that no actress of the present day can 
possibly command. Whether it was in 
Ruy Blas or Little Jack Sheppard or 
as the boy when she acted with Mr. 
Toole in Au Baba and the Forty 
Thieves—‘‘not before the boy” was a 
piece of gag that Mr. Toole popularised 
—she represented and. epitomised, as 
did Phil May in art, all the best elements 


At the R.A—The private view at the Royal 

N Academy on Friday was as always a most fascinating 
\ function. “ Without doubt we do 
not lose our popularity,” said one 
Royal Academician to me as he sur- 
veyed the gay throng, and assuredly 
that popularity could never be lost 
while such a delightful function is 
forthcoming—so many pretty frocks, 
so many interesting men and women. 


in Cockneyism, its good nature and its { “Everybody” was there, but unfor- 

humour, for it had humour in the ( 3 tunately no journalist is gifted with 

seventies however much it may lack it ‘eS aden aeaea ahem knowing everybody. It was interest- 
A 


ing, moreover, to watch the constant 
stream of husbands in search of wives 
and wives in search of husbands. 
Mr. George Alexander stood not very 

far from Mr. John Collier’s picture of 
lesques had not the good fortune to see her ED ey rf cast } that famous scene in which Falstaff, 
in the capacity in which she might have 2) j “pas ONES q otherwise Mr. Beerbohm_ Tree, is 
made a great name had she not fallen upon a period — ‘presented with Miss Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal, 
when the burlesque was the most paying form of enter- A few minutes later I came across Mrs. Alexander 
tainment in London as the musical comedy is to-day. looking as ever the picture of daintiness and geniality. 
She was really a very fine comédéenne, a talent she must Then one shook hands with Mrs. Thomas Hardy looking 
have inherited from her grandfather, the famous for her husband. I found the great novelist in another 
William Farren, who died in 1861 after having delighted room. Then, again, I saw|Mrs. Alfred Harmsworth in the 
a whole generation in Sir Peter Teazle and other great most charming creation of a hat{ that the masculine eye 


now. G 


A Good Comedy Actress.—Many of 3 
those, however, who knew the late actress‘ 
as the rollicking boy of so many bur- ‘ Tay 


E 2 RSerea opic . Bi = 
comedy parts. Nellie Farren played in two or three MISS FARREN has ever beheld, but I did not meet the Napoleon of journa- 


versions of Dickens’s novels. I remember well a per- lism. I further observed Mrs. J. M. Barrie, the pretty wife 


oe 5 4 In the famous slate dance song = E ie 
formance of Zhe Cricket on the Hearth, in which she in Ruy Blas; or, the Blasé Ruy Of the famous novelist ; but perhaps the creator of Thrums 


brought tears to the eyes of many. She belonged to at the Gaiety in 1889 was reserving himself for the Academy dinner. 


Literary and Dramatic Celebrities.— 
A minute later I saw a bevy of actresses— 
Miss Mabel Terry Lewis, Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, and other “stars of the stage.” 
The literary fraternity was also well in 


ns oe TUTTI NET oe 3 ee | i. evidence. There were Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
Pert serene SOO crt eet & A x 
waite ree ; sannneveiwand) sitesi RE Miss Beatrice Harraden, Mrs. Meynell, 
: b ANAT YY PANGAtaas ) 1 . hee 
seCacdindateia b sdaaaianaaicacit , oe Mr. Richard Whiteing, Mr. Maarten 
Aste ts sent Maartens from Holland with his daughter, 
Hao | AVOMEENOEEDIGOOO ENS OO! nunnsaneenseeRNE edd t . aS 
araesoneonnannt pmnctaempengad . si\ivnitivitii ‘ woot a and I observed Dr. Robertson Nicoll 


(UeeNavyaNAtanty | “aamiannaatinty |) wtanenannunn looking eagerly at a picture entitled  Pas- 
TT NSECTNN ty BRO ere sive Resistance ”—two dogs at war. By 
MS ie ; uf : me Aan NY the way, | saw for the first time the grand- 

ro son of Lord Byron, the present Lord Love- 
lace. It could not be without a thrill that 
one met the son of Byron’s Ada. There 
also was Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, the poet, 
although not his wife, Lady Blunt, the 
granddaughter of Byron. Needless to say 
that with so many pretty frocks about and 
sO many interesting people not much 
time is given to the pictures, but everyone 
cast a glance at Mr. Sargent’s two great 
pictures, ‘The Countess of Lathom” and 
“The Duchess of Sutherland.” Both 
these ladies were present as also the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Warwick, 
Lady Westmorland, and the Duchess of 
Portland. Lastly, there were the artists in 
shoals—Mr. Holman Hunt, the fine old 


THE RUSSIAN GOLD RESERVE WHICH WILL HELP RUSSIA TO CARRY ON THE WAR veteran, conspicuous among many younger 
men, Mr. George Frampton, Mr. Frank 


SMAUAMUND SS AAMEMANSFkan eg tient tate Laan oe fF ayraaath nay 
} 
| 
| 
| 


A picture of the £62,000,000 of gold bullion and coin in the Bank of Russia, St. Petersburg. Photographed for the . ~ 
dirsc time by Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., who has just had an interview with the Czar. This picture is reproduced Dicksee, Mr, Alfred East, and Mr. Mac- 
from Mr. Norman's magazine, The World's Work, with his kind permission Whirter. 
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Gossip of the Hour: Electrocution in the London Streets—The Winner of the Two 


Thousand—Irishmen as Tippers—A Maori Chief on the Concert Platform. 


“THE DANGERS OF ELECTRICITY IN THE LONDON STREETS 


Last week as a hansom was being driven through Wigmore Street the horse suddenly fell dead. 
soon as the driver touched the horse he received a tremendous shock, and it was then discovered that 
the animal had been electrocuted through treading on the iron cover of an electric manhole, the current 


being conveyed through the horse's body by the steel in its shoes 


Tommy and his ‘‘ Quiff.’”—In the recent 
army order which referred to soldiers wearing 
their caps on the backs of their heads to advan- 
tageously display their curl poor Tommy was 
very much flicked on the raw. So far from 
being a mark of effeminacy the average 
Tommy regards his quiff as a particularly 
manly adornment. Guardsmen for some reason 
are not particularly prone to quiffs, but soldiers 
in line regiments cultivate that peculiar cork- 
screw curl with the greatest care. To the 
civilian’s mind the cultivation of this curl seems 
to be harmless enough and quite as intelligible 
as the Harrow boys’ custom of leaving the last 
button of their waistcoats open. If an officer 
is allowed to curl his moustache it is not easy 
to see why a private should not be permitted to 
curl at least one of his locks. 


A Pernicious Odour.—At a time when we 
are hearing so much of the street noises of 
London I wonder some enterprising person has 
not called attention to London’s peculiar smells. 
I believe that the capital of the Empire is the 
only city in the world where the fried-fish- 
monger is allowed to ply his nefarious trade 
wherever it suits him to pitch his tent. Doubt- 
ful fish, frizzling in still more doubtful oil, 
produces a peculiar nauseating odour unrivalled 
by any other compound, If the denizens of 
the East-end find this odour appetising by all 
means let them have it, but why should 
the fried fish trade be transported to the 
West-end? If I were the proprietor of a 
restaurant in the neighbourhood of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue I should certainly apply for 
an injunction against every fried fish shop 
in the locality as the savour that proceeds 
from these places at meal-times is quite 
sufficient to dull the appetite of the 
hungriest of food-seekers. 


Mr. Edward Terry’s Return.—After 
an absence of two years Mr. Terry is once 
again in the Strand, and on this occasion 
he has brought a very interesting play, 
The House of Burnside, adapted from 
the French of M. Georges Mitchell by 
Mr. L. N. Parker. Richard Burnside, 
shipowner, Hull, has two grandchildren, 
Margaret and Richard, to whom he is 
passionately devoted. H- finds out, how- 
ever, that the mother (who had been 


neglected by his own son) had borne one of them to: 
another man. Which of them ? is tle question. ‘That 
is the painful and dramatic dilemma, and I shall not 
spoil your appreciation of the situation by stating the 
solution. Suffice to say that Mr. Tcrry gives us a 
sterling bit of acting as the old shipowner, and he is 
brilliantly supported by people who can act—Miss 
Carlotta Addison, Miss Kate Rorke, Mr. George 
Shelton, Mr. A. E. George, Mr. Bentham, and Miss. 
Beatrice Terry. 


Childless Plays and Novels.—The play is inte- 
resting if only for the appearance of the two children 
in it. The Bishop of Ripon’s complaint about the 
falling birth rate has its counterpart in fiction. Few 
of the characters in modern plays and stories have 
any children. I cannot remember one in any of 
Mr. Pinero’s plays. 


A Question of Tips.—The waiter who told Mr. 
Justice Darling last week that he could earn more 
money in Ireland than elsewhere was probably refer- 
ring to his tips rather than his wages. Irishmen are 
notoriously the most generous of tippers. A waiter 
last year in a Piccadilly restaurant declared that from 
a tipping point of view Irishmen were his best 
customers, then came Englishmen, and after a 
long interval Americans and Germans, It isa 
popular fallacy that all Americans are ex- 
cessively generous in the matter of tips. Rich 
Americans when travelling in this country do 
themselves exceedingly well, but they are 
niggardly tippers and beat down shopkeepers 
in a way that no Irish or English man or 
woman would attempt. 


A Japanese “ She.”—The Japanese have a 
curious legend which centres round the dainty 
person of their beloved Empress. Some cen- 
turies ago there was an empress who was 
beloved—nay, almost worshipped—by her people 
because she was so wise and kind and gracious. 
In her days all went well with the people and 
the country. It was the Gcelden Age of Japan. 
Now the Japs hold that_after a great lapse of 
years this adored royal lady has returned to 
earth and once more assumed human form in 
the person of the present Empress Harouko in 
order that she may guide the country and the 
people through all the dangers with which they 


A MAORI CHIEF AS A CONCERT SINGER 


The chieftain, Rangiuia, who will shortly make his 
appearance on the concert platform in London, was 
born in Gisborne, New Zealand, in 1876, and has 
been educated and trained according to British 
customs. During the visit of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales to New Zealand Rangiuia led the 
great war dance performed before their Royal 
Highnesses 


are surrounded and preserve them safe from 
harm. Probably this is about as true as was the 
story of the reincarnation of Jan Chinn the 
First, but there is no doubt the Japanese believe 
it and that they go out to battle with the same 
feeling that animated the west country buc- 
caneers in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


THE WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 


Leading St. Amant back to the stables after the race 
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Gossip of the Hour: 
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A Volume that Fetched 
London Fire Brigade—Music in 
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A COPY OF A SHAKSPERE PLAY THAT FETCHED £1,035 


This photograph shows the cover and first page of the very rare Shakspere quarto—The Second Part of Henrie 
Ittwas purchased by Stevens and Brown of Trafalgar Square and is 
It is quite a small book, measuring about 7 in. by 5 in. with forty-three pages 


the Fourth—just sold at Sotheby’s. 
intended for America, 


Newspapers Without Politics.—It has always seemed to me 
strange that while our magazines, monthly and weekly, are for the 
most part non-political all our daily and evening papers apparently 
find it necessary to dabble in politics. When one particularly 
nimble and successful London morning paper was first produced 
its proprietors told us that it was to have no politics, but this good 
intention was not adhered to, and force of circumstances seemingly 
drove it to take one side or the other. Every Irishman, we know, 
is a born politician, but the average Englishman, I believe, except 
at rare intervals does not care a snap of his fingers about politics. 
The space devoted to leading articles even in our most old- 
fashioned papers is being more and more abbreviated, but we still 
seem as far off as ever from a newspaper without any political 
opinions. 

Music in the London Streets.—I think most of us will agree 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw that the worst of all street noises are those 
produced by so-called musical instruments, Sunday evening is 
rendered hideous in most of the London streets by groups of young 
men and women armed with concertinas or those most diabolical 
instruments of torture known as mouth organs. Throughout the 
winter the concertina-player lies comparatively low, but with the 
advent of the longer and warmer evenings he comes out in full force. 
If these vagrant musicians would only confine themselves to neigh- 
bourhoods where their efforts are appreciated no harm would be 
done, but they literally infest every quarter of London.  It-certainly 
seems preposterous to suppress the cries of people who have some- 
thing to sell and are merely plying their trade and to give unlimited 
licence to every boy who possesses sufficient lack of ear to arm 
himself with a mouth organ. 


“Peregrine Bertie.”-—The curious name of “ Peregrine” borne 
by Lord Lindsey and also by his father has a curious history. 
Katherine, the widow and second wife of Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, brother-in-law of Henry VIII., who was Baroness 
Willoughby de Eresby in her own right, married as her second 
husband Mr, Richard Bertie, barrister and fellow of Corpus. Her 
niece by her first marriage, Queen Mary (of disagreeable notoriety), 
was very angry at this and would have punished the couple, but they 
escaped to Germany and subsequently to Poland. There a son was 
born whom they named “Peregrinus” (an exile). The family 
returned to England in the happier days of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Peregrine Bertie, 12th Lord Willoughby de Eresby, is the ancestor 
of the Earls of Lindsey and Abingdon and also of the Earls of 
Ancaster and Carrington and the Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
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more than £1,000 —Heroes of the 
the London Streets. 


The Tobacco Tax.— While respectable 
tobacconists have a strong dislike to the tax 
on tobacco it is by no means unpopular with 
some of the smaller retailers, who find an 
additional source of profit in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
budget and the ignorance of their customers. 
The youth who buys packets of cheap cigarettes 
understands very little about finance, and when 
he is told that his favourite twopenny packet 
has gone up to threepence since the budget he 
pays without asking any questions. Needless 
to say packet tobacco of the cheaper sort has 
not been in the least affected one way or the 
other by the budget, but tobacconists in the 
poorer districts of London do not see why they 
should not take advantage of the credulity of their 
customers. I believe that if next year a heavy 
tax were to be put on cigars and the existing 
tax removed from tobacco there are still tobac- 
conists who would put a few pence on their 
cigarettes and, what is more, succeed in making 
their customers pay. 


op 
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The Crab-walk at Court.—King Edward has 
reformed so many things that people are apt to 
expect too much from him. I doubt, for example, 
whether he will ever modify the custom of walking 
backward when retiring from the royal presence. 
The custom is as old as kingship and symbolical 
of the courtier’s respect for the kingly office. 
Originally, no doubt, it was more than symbolical 
and grew out ofa wholesome respect for the kingly 
power combined with a salutary dread of the 
kingiy temper. Then it meant walking back- 
ward almost on all fours; now it is no more than a kind of 
courtly crab-walk, struggling between self-assertion and abasement. 
But the most ludicrous outcome of it happened at a London theatre 
some years ago. The manager was backing out gracefully before 
Queen Victoria when he made a false step and tumbled head over 
heels down the staircase, to the vast amusement of the party. 


\ 
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OF THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE 


THE “V.C.’S"” 


Last week Fireman T. J. Lloyd of Knightsbridge and Fireman E. George of Man- 

chester Square were awarded the brigade silver medals for conspicuous gallantry 

in saving life at a fire at Brompton on April 11. The silver medal is a much-coveted 
trophy and few|present members of the Fire Brigade hold it 
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Literary and Art Gossip. 


His Twenty-second Novel.—Mr. G. B. Burgin, journalist and 
novelist, enjoys with Mr, Douglas Sladen the distinction of running 
the Vagabonds’ Club, 
an organisation which 
includes amongst its 
members quite a crowd 
of literary and art 
celebrities. Both these 
good friends and co- 
secretaries have tra- 
velled far, and both 
have written many 
books. Mr. Burgin is 
the author of not less 
than twenty novels, or 
to be exact Zhe Land 
of Silence is his twenty- 
second. This last novel 
is a very clever and 
vigorous piece of work. 
The scene is laid in 
Canada among the 
pine-clad slopes of the 
Ottawa valley. The 
picture of the brutal 
white hunter taking 
possession of the wigwam of an Indian brave and turning him out 
into the cold night with his family is very powerfully portrayed as is 
also the nemesis that follows. Mr. Burgin is 
the darling of many newspapers, but of the 
Literary World in particular ; that journal 
devotes several paragraphs a week to him. 
Well, he is a hard-working and clever man, 
and long may he flourish. 


MR. G. B. BURGIN 


The author of The Land of Silence, just published 
by Mr. Eveleigh Nash 


An Able Art Critic.—Mr. Charles Lewis 
Hind has written a delightful book called 
Adventures Among Pictures, published by 
A. and C. Black and decorated with many 
illustrations in colours. Mr. Hind has hada 
career in which art has played a not insigni- 
ficant place. He was associated with the 477 
Journal when it was edited by Mr. Marcus 
B. Huish, and when that interesting and 
prosperous journal, the S¢zdio, was founded 
by Mr. Charles Holme Mr. Hind was 
acting as his assistant editor. He edited 
the Pall Mall Budget at a period when it 
was full of excellent pictures, and among the 
few art notes that I always found thoroughly 
readable 1 must ever include those con- 
tributed by Mr. Joseph Pennell to the Star 
and those contributed by Mr, Hind to the 
Gloée in the nineties. 


A Good Critical Gift.—Since those days Mr. Hind has edited with 
competence and success the Academy, and now once again he has 
returned to his old love, the art of painting. Concerning this art 
Mr. Hind writes with peculiar qualifications—he himself possesses 
the gifts of the painter, but all his life he has moved among literary 
people and is endowed with the power of expression concerning 
painting that is very rarely assigned to the actual artists. Hence we 
have an immense mass of pleasant gossip concerning many of the 
modern artists whom Mr. Hind has constantly met. We have in 
addition chapters devoted to the older painters, and here I think 
Mr. Hind is at his best; his chapters on Velasquez, Diirer, and 
Vandyke are perfectly delightful. 


The New Ruskin.—Mr. George Allen may be very heartily con. 
gratulated upon the way in which his new edition of Ruskin is growing. 
Vol. XII, of the thirty-two is now ready and is called Lectures on 
Architecture and Painting. \t is beautifully printed, richly illus- 
trated, and full of admirable notes by the editor, Mr. E. T. Cook. 
In this volume we have Mr. Ruskin’s whole gospel of art more 
concisely presented than elsewhere, but perhaps the charm of this 
volume is in its vast mass of miscellaneous material, correspondence, 


MRS. JACOB 


Mrs. Violet Jacob, whose novel, The Interloper, has 
just been published by Mr. William Heinemann, is 
a member of a distinguished English family. 
husband, Major Arthur Jacob, who has had a 
brilliant military career in India, at present holds 
‘a high command in Egypt. 
were spent in Forfarshire, where the scenes of The 
Interloper are laid 
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Mrs. Jacob's early years 
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and soon, For example, we have Mr. Ruskin’s letter to the 77mes 
of 1854 vindicating and appraising Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Light of 
the World.” This letter is of very special interest just now when 
Mr. Holman Hunt has repainted his famous .picture. 


A Literary Misunderstanding.—Here again we have Mr. Ruskin’s 
whole defence of pre-Raphaelitism ; we have his impression of the 
opening of the Crystal Palace; we have a reprint of that famous 
pamphlet entitled Motes on the Construction of Sheepfolds, a 
semi-theological discourse which certain farmers, it is asserted, pur- 
chased under the impression that it would be of use to them in their 
business. The pamphlet is supplemented by a number of letters 
from Mr. Ruskin to Dr. Furnivall and Mr. F. D. Maurice. Alto- 
gether I cannot imagine a better expenditure of money for the young 
literary student of to-day than this library edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works. Here he will find an epitome of the best thought of the age 
that is gone before him. 


A Good and Cheap Milton.—To their remarkable series known 
as “‘ Macmillan’s English Classics,” in which are provided library 
editions of great books for the small price of 3s. 6d., there has just 
been added two volumes entitled J7Zlton’s Poetical Works. It was 
my good fortune many years ago to read Milton’s works from cover to 
cover ina volume of the “ Globe Library,” published by the same firm. 
The new edition fills one with regret that there was no such edition of 
Paradise Lost at so small a price twelve or fifteen years ago. The 
Macmillans have great reason to be proud of this admirable series, 
and particularly of this new edition of Milton, to which there is an 
introduction by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard. 


Some Handsome Publications—Mr. A. L. Humphreys of 
187, Piccadilly—or ‘‘ Hatchard’s ”— is a bookseller with a genius for 
publishing, as all who have seen the volumes of the “ Royal Library ” 
must realise. In that library he has issued fourteen volumes called 
the ‘‘ Ethical Series,” and this series includes quite the most beautifully 
printed books known to me. Here you may 
obtain Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Thomas 
a Kempis, and Plato's Republic in most 
magnificent form, bold type, and handsome 
margin, to say nothing of good Dutch paper. 
The new volume of the series is on Buddha. 
Then Mr. Humphreys had yet another series 
called the “Historical Series,” in which he 
has included Jesse’s Charles the Second and 
Walpole’s Letters to Lady Ossory. Finally, 
we have the “ Belles Lettres” series, which 
includes many of the principal makers of 
maxims—La Rochefoucauld, Bacon, Napo- 
leon, and Vauvenargue. Altogether I cordially 
recommend you to ask Mr. Humphreys for a 
circular if you want to know how books should 
be produced and if you want to have the 
very best edition of great books in your 
library. It was Mr. Humphreys, you will 
remember, who published Lord Rosebery’s 
work, Napoleon: the Last Phase. 


Bullingham 


Her 


The New Walpole 
Cult.—Writing of Mr. 
Humphreys’s edition of 
Horace Walpole re- 
minds me that that 
famous letter-writer is 
very much to the front 
just now. There isa 
beautiful edition of his 
works by the Clarendon 
Press in sixteen 
volumes, of which four 
have appeared. The 
editor is Mrs, Paget 
Toynbee, who has col- 
lected a vast number 
of letters. Then we 
have a dainty selection 
of these same letters 
in George Newnes’s 
“Thin Paper Classics,’ 


Dickins 


MR. H. G. WELLS 


Mr. Wells is one of the most accomplished 

writers of to-day. He has written brilliant 

fiction and exceedingly thoughtful criticisms 

of life. His latest literary work is an intro- 

duction to Mr. George Gissing's unfinished 

novel, Veranilda, now about to be published 
by the Constables 
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Gossip of the Hour: Building a Sky-scraper in York—‘‘Heads and Posts”? in Hyde 


Park—The Worst Road in London—The Prince of Wales in 


L 
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PRACTISING FOR THE 


TOURNAMENT AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL 


Some of the competitors in the coming military tournament do their training in Hyde Park. 
The illustration shows a cavalryman practising at ‘heads and posts” with two officers watching 


Vienna. 


London’s Worst Road.—From a cyclist’s and motorist’s 
point of view, which is the worst road in London? Most 
people would unhesitatingly reply, the Fulham Palace Road. 
It is now three or four years since | first cycled over this 
extraordinary tract of country, and the condition of the road 
at the time made cycling not merely unpleasant but a positively 
dangerous amusement. Last week I again traversed the 
road, this time in a motor car. All the familiar features of the 
road, the kopjes and the hollows, were still there. It is no 
exaggeration to say that it would have been risking one’s life 
to have travelled at more than six miles an hour. As it was, 
while travelling at that sedate pace a friend of mine was very 
nearly shot out of the car as it ran violently down a steep 
place in the middle of 
the road. The Edg- 
ware Road from Kil- 
burn Station to Praed 
Street used to have a 
most unenviable re- 
putation amongst cy- 
clists, but in its worst 
days it was a well- 
kept lawn compared 
with parts of the 
Fulham Palace Road. 


A Tip for Pests 


Pest of the park, your weary air, 

Your bleary eye, your matted hair, 
Your ragged filthy clothes, 

Do not attract me in the least ; 

You are, in fact, a horrid beast 
Whom everybody loathes. 


Did I say everybody? Well, 

There are some people, truth to tell, 
Whose kindness may not fail 

If you suppress one little fact 


Can Acting be Taught Pp—While 
wishing Mr. Tree every success with 
his dramatic academy I am afraid he 
is attempting the impossible. As it is 
the theatrical profession is absolutely 
overcrowded with men and women 
whom no amount of teaching would 
ever make actors and actresses. No 
doubt it is as possible to teach any 
intelligent young man or woman the 
mere mechanical side of acting as the 
mechanical side of journalism, but the 
real actor like the journalist is not a 
manufactured article. If one of the 
results of Mr. Tree’s new school is to 
weed out all the incompetents well and 
good, but I am inclined to think that 
his tendency will rather be to augment 
the number of those stage-stricken 
persons whom no power could convert 
into actors or actresses. At present 
many of these persons are compelled 
to quench their ambition because they 
are unable to obtain an engagement, but it is quite 
possible that after graduating in Mr. Tree’s school 
they will have acquired enough mechanical training 
to induce a manager to give them a chance. The 
tragic part of the whole business, of course, is that 
young men or women who have tried the theatrical 
profession and failed in it have generally rendered 
themselves quite unsuitable for any less exciting 
employment. 


The Eliminating Trials.—A rather novel method 
of getting into racing form for the Gordon Bennett 
Cup has been adopted by a German driver at Mainz. 
He waits for the passing of the Vienna-Ostend ex- 
press on its way to Frankfort and races the train for 
a distance of seven or eight miles where the road 
runs almost in a straight line with the railway, the 
race frequently resulting in a win for the motorist, 
train and motor car often doing the distance at sixty 
miles an hour. Next week there will be nothing 
talked of in the Isle of Man but motor cars and 
motor racing, and great will be the excitement over 
the result of the eliminating trial races for the 
Gordon Bennett Cup. At present the favourite 
seems to be S. F. Edge. One journal remarks 
that the course “has undergone a great deal 
of patching and mending,’ a remark that will 
probably apply to the competitors after the finish of 
the race, 


And use a small amount of tact 


THE AMERICANISING OF ENGLAND—A SKY-SCRAPER 


FOR YORK CITY 


This building is being erected in York, nof New York. 
cocoa works of Rowntree, the famous firm of that city. 
building is already called ‘‘ the sky-scraper"’ and goo tons of steel have 
been used in its erection. Dorvans of Middlesbrough are the builders, and 
it is of British construction throughout 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND KAISER FRANCIS 


In pitching them a tale. 


Pretend you’ve lately journeyed o’er 

To England from some foreign shore 
And are an alien still; 

And trust me they will never rest 

Till of our parks you are possessed 
To use them as you will. 


Women and ’Buses.—Why is it that 
nine women out of ten invariably lose 
their head when they attempt to enter 
a ’bus? A woman who will drive a 
motor car with fortitude and face an ~ 
electric tram with equanimity throws 
common sense and self-possession to 
the wind as soon as she begins to tackle 
a’bus. No London woman ever enters 
one by a straight line; she first runs 
towards it, then overruns it, and finally 
describes a semi-circle before she will 
trust herself to put her foot on the step. 


It is the new 
The new 


wre 60 pon F 


IN VIENNA 


Here we see the veteran Emperor of Austria and the youthful heir to the British throne driving together 
from the Hofburg, the royal palace of the house of Hapsburg 
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THE? TALLER. 


I was told that 
the times 
were bad and 
that everybody 
was feeling the 
pinch, so the 
desire came 
upon me to go 
forth and find a 
happy man. 

I had been 
zig-zagging on 
my way from 
Baker Street to 
the City. I went 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS 


ble Arch and 
rested awhile on a seat in the Park, where I had a few minutes 
conversation with a tramp--a born vagabond of the old school. 
Because I addressed him in the cant or secret language of his tribe 
he was friendly and confidential. Heconfessed to me that tramping 
like most businesses was suffering from the general depression of 
the times. Wayside hospitality was no longer on a generous scale, 
and the income from cadging was becoming more and more pre- 
carious as the young ladies who used to be the easiest victims had 
mostly taken to bicycles. House cadging, which in the old days 
was a fine art, had been reduced to a forlorn hope. An enter- 
prising young penman had succeeded in interviewing a tramp and 
extracting from him the secret signs of the fraternity—the signs 
that they write on gates and walls and doorposts as hints to the 
next comer, These had been published in a paper of enormous 
circulation, and many householders had cut the article out and kept 
it for reference. 

‘“ Why,” said my friend the tramp, “I was in one town on the 
Bath road last year where I’d always been sure of half a bull 
(half-a-crown) and a lot of broken victuals and blest if every one 
of the houses hadn’t got our sign O marked on it. Through that 
fool as let himself be pumped by the newspaper man they’d found 
out as Q was our tip for ‘ Likely to have you took up.’” 

“Tramping the country’s a flat’s lay to-day. You can make more 
hanging about the big towns and doing a bit o’ sham hawking— 
getting tickets for the free grub and a hymn after it.” 

I gave my informant the contents of my tobacco pouch, for which 
he was grateful, and made my way through the quaint old shepherds’ 
market of Mayfair into Piccadilly, and so by St. James’s Street and 
Pall Mall into the Strand. 

At the corner by Waterloo Bridge a thinly-clad, haggard-looking 
man, with a fortnight’s grey beard upon him, sidled up to me, and 
in a voice that suggested bronchitis addressed me by name. 

He had the advantage of me, but he recalled himself to my 
memory with a pleasant reference to Brompton Cemetery and the 
monument to a lamented manager who once presided over the 
destinies of our national theatre. 

“You knew me when he was alive, but I was doing well then— 
now I’m broke. I’ve been in South Africa—my health gave way there. 
I came back without a shilling, and I haven’t had a show since. 
I should have been able to tide over a bit, but the times are awful. 
Why, there are men who were getting their ten and fifteen pounds 
a week two years ago nearly as down as I am—I meet ’em and I 
know.” 

He told me such pitiful stories of the effect of the bad times upon 
the rank and file of the Thespian army that I felt quite unhappy. 
When we parted he shook his head and groaned, ‘“‘ Awful times, 
sir, awful times.” 

I heard the words echoing away over Waterloo Bridge to Misery 
Junction, where they died in the river fog. 

I passed out of the Strand into the quiet old inns of the law 
where I love to linger and lose myself in the bygone centuries, but 
the afternoon was dull and the “ awful times” were in my ears. I 
wanted to get among livelier scenes so I turned into Fleet Street and 
made my way rapidly Citywards. 

Because I did not look about, not feeling inclined for any more 


TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


lil.—The Tale of the Times. 


under the Mar- © 
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By George R. Sims. 


interviews, I only had to stop and converse with two people. One 
was a solicitor who told me that if it were not for so many of his 
clients getting ready for the Bankruptcy Court he and his clerks 
would be scribbling on the blotting paper for lack of better occupa- 
tion, and the other—in St. Paul’s Churchyard—was a gentleman in 
the wholesale drapery line who told me that he was pretty busy 
because so many of his customers were cancelling their orders, and 
that made a good deal of work. 

Along Cheapside I wandered meditatively to the Mansion House, 
where the City king reigns fora year and departs to be known thence- 
forth as an alderman who has “passed the chair.” I always stop 
and gaze at the Mansion House for a minute or two when I am in 
its neighbourhood and wonder whether any little errand boys ever 
look up at it and say, “ One day that shall be my home; I will be 
Lord Mayor of London.” 1 looked about me but did not see any 
youthful face with daring optimism writ large upon it. The passing 
crowd seemed more or less dejected. But there was one youth in 
his early teens who was gazing somewhat vacantly at the great grey 
palace of London’s uncrowned king. 

It was an intelligent, thoughtful face on the young shoulders, and 
I thought I might at last by accident have found the boy who had 
made up his mind to be another Whittington. 

So I approached him and said cheerily, ‘‘ Now, my boy, are you 
wondering whether you will ever be lord mayor?” 

“ No, I’m not,” replied the youth looking up at me sharply, 
“Tm wondering where the dickens I can get a berth. I’ve been 
looking for one for a month, and there’s hundreds like me. Things 
are bad in the City just now I can tell you.” 

The young gentleman gave me a casual kind of nod and strolled 
away whistling “ Hiawatha.” 

I went on to Throgmorton Street, through a land familiar to me . 
in my youth, for when the world lay all before me it was my duty to 
carry the cheques of a merchant’s office daily through the City to 
the National Bank in Old Broad Street, and I arrived in Throg- 
morton Street at the hour when, bareheaded, the golden youth of 
the Stock Exchange were thronging the thoroughfare. 

It was not a jubilant crowd. There was a listlessness and an 
apathy about the young gentlemen as they came out of the courts 
and narrow alleys and passed into the House that told of bad business 
and depressed markets. 

Suddenly I caught sight of a man whom I had known in the 
days when he was top-hatted and well groomed and supposed to be 
“in the swim” in the City. I knew that he had come to grief and 
dropped out, but I didn’t know that he had dropped as far as his 
clothes suggested. He was rather more than shabby, and his billy- 
cock had evidently seen a considerable amount of bad weather 
unprotected by an umbrella. 

He smiled and nodded to me, and I passed him a conventional 
greeting and moved on, but he walked by my side. 

I thought he was going to say that times were very bad and 
throw out a hint. But it was the unexpected that happened. He 
told me that he frequently took Throgmorton Street in his afternoon 
stroll now times were so bad in the House because it added to his 
enjoyment of life. 

“ You can’t understand,” he said gaily, “‘ the pleasure it is to me 
to linger with a light heart where so often in the old days I 
stood with a heavy one. When I read in the papers (at the free 
library in which I pass the morning when it is wet) of the terrible 
depression from which the City is suffering and reflect that I haven’t 
a care, I smile. No more anxious days ; no more sleepless nights. 
Panics pass over me like summer clouds ; a war affects me no more 
than an omnibus accident. I can remember the time when I opened 
my morning paper with a shiver and watched the tape in a fever of 
anxiety. Now it is different. Good times or bad times, ill or well, 
my income is certain. I get a pound a week from a relative as long 
as I live, and nothing matters. 

“Consols may go to zero and the Bank of England break, my 
position would be unaffected. I’m safe.” 

He laughed aloud. It was the only laugh I had heard in London 
that day. 

At last I had found my happy man. 

He had a pound a week certain and didn’t have to earn it. 
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Gossip of the Hour: King Edward at Punchestown—Gagged Actors—Interesting to 
Billiard-players—Furniture and the Drama. 


Empire Health Resorts.—Why do our distinguished invalids Claimants.—If the American newspapers are to be credited we 
almost invariably seek health and find malaria in some continental are on the eve of another sensational case. A claimant is coming 
bad something, where there is a surfeit of bad everything—bad air, over to make an attempt to dispossess the present holder of the 
bad food, bad service, and bad language? They can find all that estates of the late Lord Carlingford, who died in 1898. America 
and more—or the reverse of it an it please them—without leaving carries on quite a flourishing industry in claimants, and now and 
their own country, or at least its dependencies, Mr. Chamberlain, again even includes one or two amongst its exports to this country. 
for example, tried Africa on one occasion and came back brown as a The claims never come to anything. In pointing this out I have 
berry. Now he has tried Egypt and returned refreshed. The Great no desire to be rude to the buoyant and sanguine Yankee ; | simply 
Karroo is a paradise for consumptives who fear not silence and state the fact that they never succeed. It may not be the fault of 


solitude. The Nubian Desert supplies the perfect cure for the 
society woman who suffers from nerves, The Canadian 
Rockies furnish an ideal resort in midsummer. 
The volcanic regions of New Zealand are 
equally attractive for those who wish to 
winter far away from the turmoil of 
“the Wen.” In our holidays 
we are too much crea- 
tures of habit. 


the claimant or the claim, It may be that in this country it 
is insuperably difficult to disturb the person in possession, 
Indeed, I know a man in an English workhouse at 
the present moment who has an absolute claim 
to Irish estates worth about £10,000, but 
it is of no value to him since he 
has not the money to enforce 
it. He was once a well- 
known athlete. 


Lafayette 


THE KING IN 
IRELAND 


The Censor and the Gag 


[The Censor of Plays, who aroused. the wrath of 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh by cutting out the ‘‘ragging” scene 
in ‘‘The Flood Tide,” has now intimated that all 


Furniture gags and encore verses used on the stage must be 
and the Drama. submitted to him before they are used.] Call Office.—An 
—An observant Yan- j i 
: ; Z To cut a play may wound the author badly attempt is being made 
Kee has: discovered the ue Even although ’tis done with tact and care, by the National Telephone 
relationship between furniture and And when the Censor mauled your drama sadly Company to establish public call 
the drama, and declares he can tell with The flood tide of your wrath he had to bear. offices at all free libraries, and it is to be 
his ears shut precisely what is going to hoped that the attempt to do so will be 


Then, Raleigh, did you call on us all to rally, 
To stand the Censor’s cruel ways no more, 
To make a sudden and determined sally, 
And leave the tyrant wallowing in his gore. 


happen almost as soon as the scene is set. 
The gilt drawing-room suite suggests smart 
people, smart dresses, and smart epigrams. 


successful. As a rule, especially in the 
suburbs, a public call office is the most 
difficult thing in the world to find; it 


It usually accompanies something of the appears usually to be in some hidden and 
Henry Arthur stamp or else something Now “ gags” are placed within his jurisdiction, mysterious locality unknown even to the 
either Fitchetty or Pinerotic. Library fixtures His interfering hand is felt again ; police or else in some popular public-house 
with a screen and a sofa—high-backed of But even yet despite this new restriction 4 where the barmaid regards all inquirers 
course—and a Mephistophelean fire are Fram aot certain that we should: complain: after the telephone with undisguised con- 
redolent of the dear boy in a dress suit, The Censor, though he draw the line at ragging, tempt and directs you to it with superior 
thinking, thinking, thinking as he lolls with Is still the patron of dramatic art ; glances. 

his leg over the sofa arm; of the erring For now that he essays his hand at “ gagging” 

wife who steals in to meet him ; and of the It’s very plain he takes the actor’s “ part.” “Old King Cole.”—A story is told of 
infuriated husband who follows as she Lord Cole (son of the Earl of Enniskillen), 
pops behind the screen, Here I think our Yankee friend has who served with distinction in the South African War. When 
forgotten his G. B.S; the author of Candida would never be so he went out there he was but little known, and his title struck 
conventional. But even G. B. S. feels compelled to provide poor many of the irregular troops and colonials as having a strangely 
but honest folk to accompany the square table in the centre of the familiar sound. ‘ Who’s that toff ?” said one of these to a Tommy. 
stage. Wealth never centralises its table. Poverty does—on the “That's Lord Cole,” was the reply. ‘Lord Cole?” replied the 
stage—and flanks it with businesslike arm chairs to support solid talk other. ‘I never heard tell of no Lord Cole. Don’t you mean 
or an extra stiff seat to accommodate the simple work basket. ‘Old King Cole?’ ” 

Chairs and Tables.—The chances are ten to one that the virtuous Billiards.—An article appearing in our issue of March 36 
heroine in cheap cottons sits on the stiff chair in preference to the contained some observations with reference to the billiard matches 
easy one and sews baby clothes as she waits for the wicked between Messrs. Dawson and Stevenson. Both Mr. Stevenson and 
husband who delays his coming, But the table must be square or Mr. Dawson complain that these observations suggest that the 
she cannot be virtuous. Let it be one of those spider-legged, matches are not dona fide and that they are calculated to affect 
impudent-looking little occasional dittos standing carelessly on one their professional reputation. We had no intention of publishing 
side and the lady’s character is changed. She will be pretty and matter which would bear any such meaning, and we readily with- 
perky, and saucy and insolent, and her gown a “confection ” that draw any statement contained in the paragraph which can be 
clings as she perches sideways on the table and dangles a naughty taken to reflect upon the dona fides of the matches or the reputations 
little foot the while she toys with a cigarette and chaffs the hero of Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Dawson, and we regret that any such 
with a French accent, matter should ever have been published. 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Milky Poster—‘* Wee Macgreegor Again ”’—A Medical Missionary— 
Weddings in May—A Design by the P.R.A. 


An Accommodating Lake.—* Apropos of the suggested draining 
of Lough Neagh,” writes a correspondent, “the visitor to Vienna, if 
he makes a short excursion to the Esterhazy estates, will find a most 
accommodating lake which once upon a time—and that not many 
years ago—drained itself for the benefit of a poor farmer and made 
him a millionaire and a noble. It is known as the Neusiedeler lake, 
and is a shallow sheet of water in which fish are preserved. One 
Ladislaus Solmoszy leased it for a term of years from Prince Ester- 
hazy with a farm adjoining, and directly the lease was signed the 
water slowly disappeared until the lake-bed was left dry and fertile. 
Solmoszy cultivated this, madean immense fortune, and was created 
a baron by the Emperor Francis Joseph. . The other day he died 
and was buried in a magnificent mausoleum near Budapest. But 
the most curious part of the business happened when his lease 
expired ; the water returned, and the lake was restored to its former 
size.” 

A Soft Answer.—It takes a clever man to make a. successful 
missionary zz partzibus, but there must be a limit to his cleverness, 


Where are you going to my Pretty Maid?’A Milking for NESTLE’S, Sit'she said, 
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AN ARTISTIC POSTER BY LANCE THACKERAY 


In a recent issue we lamented the decline of the artistic poster. The firm of Nestlé rightly claim, 
however, that it has not fallen into the background. They send me the above amusing example of 
their posters. The artist, Mr. Lance Thackeray, is now on his way to the St. Louis Exhibition for 
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and it is not wise to attempt to be brilliant. A member of the 
medical mission who has had experience at Amritsar told a story the 
other night to illustrate this fact. I blush to say he was himself 
the hero—and the victim. As a highly-educated professional man 
he was detailed for the ticklish task of tackling a couple of cultured 
Hindu lawyers. They listened very politely to his exposition of 
Christianity, interjecting only occasional hints of doubt or disagree- 
ment, but when he went on to express surprise that such intelligent 
men should worship the cow the case was different. One said, 
“Why not? The cow is a very useful animal.” The other added, 
‘“We are brought up on her milk from the time we are babies ; she 
is our mother.” The medico thought there was a chance to dis- 
tipguish himself. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied insinuatingly, “ but you know 
we medical men say there’s another animal whose milk is more 
wholesome still. Why shouldn’t we worship the ass as our mother ?” 
The first lawyer was about to make an argumentative reply, but the 
other laid a restraining hand upon his arm. “Nay, nay,” he said 
gently, “if our dear friend prefers an ass for his mother by all means 
let him.” 

The Man with the Scrap Book.—Grangerites are often supposed 
to be merely industrious dreamers. There is a very striking exception 
in the case of Mr. Fuller, who has made the sweet a joy for ever. 
Mr. Fuller, who is an American, has made the most remarkable 
collection of contemporary illustrations. He gets all the best illus- 
trated papers throughout the world, cuts out the pictures that take 
his fancy, and pastes them into volumes of his own binding in the 
neatest possible manner. These volumes, which now run into 
hundreds, are made of brown paper and are bound with silk ribbon, 
and they bear the title, “ Au Café.” It is safe to say that no such 
encyclopedia of contemporary collections has ever been made. Mr. 
Fuller does everything with his own hands. He has also invented 
an excellent way of keeping the fascinating pictures to be found in 
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that wonderful Munich weekly, /wgexd. He mounts these on 
separate sheets of a special brown paper and the whole form a 
unique picture gallery. Mr. Fuller’s walls are covered with similar 
pictures in frames that have 
movable backs so as to allow the 
contents to be changed periodi- 
cally. Mr. Fuller devotes himself 
to his business, of which he has 
made such a huge success, and 
to this art-collecting. He is quite 
typical of the American tempera- 
ment which resolutely declines to 
have any idle moments. ‘That 
is why the American succeeds. 


Marriages Made in May.— 
This subject would seem to be 
almost as unprolific as that of 
snakes in Iceland, but it is an 

j odd fact that 
though there is a 
strong disinclina- 
tion among the 
fair sex of this 
country to be 
married in May 
that month is es- 
pecially favoured 
for matrimonial 
events in Greece, 
anda Greek wed- 
ding, when the . 
bridegroom and 
his supporters are 
in full national 
dress, is almost 
as impressive as a 
“last curtain” at 


THE HERO OF TWO POPULAR 
BOOKS 


This is Wee Macgreegor, whose ex- 
ploits have been further described in 


‘a j 
Daly s. The ori- a new book by J.J. Bell entitled Wee 
gin of the super-  -Macgreegor Again, published by Grant 
stition against Richards 
May = marriages 


which so largely prevails in this country cannot asa 
rule be explained by those who hold it. They know 
that they “ won’t” be married in May “ because it is 
so unlucky,” but they do not know why it is ‘‘unlucky.” The super- 
stition is really to be traced back to the Romans, who celebrated the 
Festival of the Dead during this month. 


A DESIGN BY SIR EDWARD POYNTER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY 


This design by the President of the Royal Academy has been made for a little book 

entitled An Appeal to the Citizens of London by Sir William P. Treloar, Alderman, 

Chatrman of the Special Committee appointed to Collect Funds for the Reconstruction 

of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Sir William makes an eloquent appeal for funds to 
rebuild the hospital on its present site 
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A STRANGE LEGACY 


A Short Story. 


By 


Percy Rudd. 


“he “Kingston Hotel” had grown to be quite a landmark in the 
vicinity of Cheapside. It was a homely old place, possessed 
in some of its rooms of the correct ancestral air of fustiness. 

Here on the night of October 24, 1902, came a middle-aged man, 
tall and thick-set, his skin bearing colour which it was beyond the 
power of an English sun to bestow. Having given his name at the 
office and seen about the bestowal of his luggage he retired toa 
private sitting-room, where he had been only a few minutes when the 
manager of the hotel tapped gently on the door and entered. 

“Mr. Bygott, I believe ? ” said the intruder. 

The stranger nodded. 

“There has been a telephone message for you this afternoon. 
Your uncle rang up from Maidstone and told us you would arrive in 
the course of the day, and—excuse me mentioning it, sir—we were 
to supply you with whatever money you might require *’ 

Bygott stared in blank amazement. 

“There is some mistake,” he said. “I have no uncle at Maid- 
stone, and if the estimable gentleman, whoever he is, did stand in 
that relationship to me he could not possibly have known that I was 
expected in England, much less at your hotel, to-day.” 

“But you are from abroad,” said the manager, still dubious, 
“and that was what our message said. We were to expect a 
Mr. Bygott who was returning to England after a long absence.” 

“It’s certainly very odd,” came from the visitor; ‘and what was 
my would-be uncle’s name ? ”” 

“ Bygott, sir, the same as your own.” 

For a moment the stranger’s face wore a comic air of perplexity, 
then his smile broke cover. 

“Vm very sorry,” he said, “but my imagination is unable to 
manufacture an uncle of any description. The message is evidently 
for another Mr. Bygott with more extensive ties of relationship than 
myself.” 

The manager saw that it was useless to pursue the subject further. 

“You will pardon me for troubling you, sir,’ he said in the 
doorway. - 

Bygott assured him that no apology was necessary. Left to him- 
self he drew his chair nearer the fire and settled himself comfortably 
to turn over in his mind this unlooked-for welcome. It was his first 
night in the old country for twenty years. He had been a rolling 
stone and now he had come back to his starting point for a few 
weeks of rest and change; his limited pocket told him that he dared 
not hope for more. He had often vowed out there in Australia that 
his journey home should not be made until the bell had rung on the 
last Jap in his race for wealth, but the old country had drawn him to 
it like a magnet when the race was but half-run. It seemed like 
mockery for this spurious uncle to come into his vision at such a 
time. ‘ Expectations” had never been trailed across his path to 
make him indolent. Looking back down the vista of years he had 
only two distinct recollections of relatives, and they with his mother 
and father had long since vanished from the stage of life. He 
wondered who was his namesake, the fortunate nephew of Mr. Bygott 
of Maidstone. 

A knock at the door disturbed his thoughts, and a waiter followed 
ts sound into the room. 

‘You are wanted at the telephone, sir,” he said. 

Again Bygott stared blankly. 

The waiter noticed his surprise and hastened to offer confirmation. 

“ The gentleman asked if Mr. Bygott had arrived. He is waiting 
at the instrument now, sir.” 

Bygott, his mind still in a whirl, followed his conductor down the 
corridor to the telephone box. This was probably his namesake 
again, or perhaps some other gentleman of proportionate means 
anxious to claim relationship. He almost felt like the victim of 
ghosts. 

He caught up the receiver and sang out, “ Hullo 

“Ts that Mr. Bygott ?” came an answering voice only dimly heard 
through the buzzing of the wire. 

cc Yes.” 

“Mr. Harold Bygott ?” 

“Yes. Who are you?” 
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‘Ym speaking from Maidstone. Your uncle was anxious to 
know if you had arrived. He is very ill, Mr. Bygott, very ill indeed ; 
not expected to last the night.” 

Suddenly the buzzing on the wire became a roar. 

‘* But he is not my uncle,” shouted the hotel visitor. 

There was no answering voice, only a crackling wave of sound 
that rose and fell like the burning of wood in a new-lit fire. 

He shouted again, but to no purpose. Once or twice an odd 
word fell on his ear, but pieced together he could make nothing of 
them. It was obvious that something was wrong with the trunk 
wire and that his words were running off into space before they 
reached Maidstone. For five minutes he tried to re-establish com- 
munication for he wanted to clear up this unfortunate case of 
mistaken identity, but the fates were against him, and, of course, the 
fates conquered. ( 

He went back to his room in an uneasy frame of mind, but 
determined at any rate upon one thing. He would shake the dust of 
the “ Kingston Hotel” from his shoes and so get out of range of this 
troublesome fusillade. Then they could blaze away as much as they 
liked until the real nephew came into the line of fire. 

So it came about that early the following morning Mr. Harold 
Bygott, the colonial, with all his worldly goods rattled down Cheap- 
side and was soon lost in the maze of London. 

A week had gone by, and Mr. Harold Bygott from Australia 
comfortably ensconced in his new quarters near Charing Cross Station, 
and dipping deep and oft into the stream of London’s pleasures, had 
only a casual thought for the adventure which befel him on his first 
day in the metropolis. The memory came back with a quick rush 
as glancing one morning down the advertisement columns of the 
Standard his eyes happened to fall on the following paragraph :— 

“Will Mr. Harold Bygott, who stayed at the ‘ Kingston Hotel,’ 
Cheapside, on the night of the 24th October, 1902, communicate at 
once with East and Bowen, Chancery Lane, when he will hear of 
something to his advantage.” 

At first the old inclination was strong within him to wash his 
hands of an affair in which, he told himself, he was the veriest inter- 
loper. Then reading the paragraph again he began to see things in 
a ditferent light. “ Mr, Harold Bygott, who stayed at the ‘ Kingston 
Hotel, Cheapside, on the night of the 24th October, igo2 ”—that was 
surely for his eye and his alone. They probably imagined he 
was someone else, but the least he could do was to call on East and 
Bowen and clear up the mistake. 

Once having a fixed determination there was no staying him. 
Within an hour of reading the advertisement he had sent in his card 
to the senior partner at the offices in Chancery Lane, and the next 
minute was following it himself. Mr. East was a short, clean-shaven 
gentleman wearing spectacles and modelled all over like a lawyer. 

“Tam very glad you have called, Mr. Bygott,” he said. “\We 
have been looking for you for a week. They told me at the hotel 
that you desired to live outside the sphere of Mr. Bygott of Maidstone. 
hey? 

The other smiled, “ They told you the truth,” he said. 

‘Well, the desire was not mutual,” continued the lawyer. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“First of all 1 want to ask you a few questions,” said Mr. East 
dryly. “Are you, or are you not, related to James William Bygott 
of Maidstone ?” 

“T am not.” 

“ You never heard of him before the night of the 24th ? ” 

“Never.” 

‘“‘ Then is it a fact that you crossed from New York in the Cedtic 
and landed at Liverpool on the morning of the same day ?” 

“Tt is not. I have just reached London from Australia.” 

“* And you went to the ‘ Kingston Hotel’ ?” 

“Purely by accident—if that is what you mean.” 

Mr. East whistled softly. 

“This is the most 1emarkable case of mistaken identity that 
I have met with in the whole course of my legal experience,” 
he said in explanation. 
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“1 am glad you have realised the situation at last,” said Bygott 
rising to go. 

“Not so fast, my friend,” said Mr. East in the same quiet voice. 
“You have not done with the affair yet. Please sit down.” 

Then as Bygott resumed his seat the solicitor went on. “Some 
explanation is due to you, Mr. Bygott, before you can see things 
as they are. My late client, Mr. James William Bygott, was 
formerly a brewer in the City, but seven years ago he retired from 
active participation in business and went to live at Maidstone. He 
was a bachelor with considerable means and of eccentric disposition, 
in consequence of which conjoint possessions he had many visitors 
but few friends. Of relatives he was particularly barren. To me, 
who could claim most of his confidence, he never mentioned but one, 
and the story of that one I had as a secret in my capacity as legal 
adviser. However, it is necessary that I should reveal it to you at 
least. 

‘Mr. Bygott had one sister, whom he loved very dearly and who 
had more than her share of the troubles of this world. She had the 
misfortune, sir, to marry a rogue, and deserted by him after a few 
months of unhappy wedded life she died soon after the birth of her 
son. Her brother took charge of the boy and brought him up under 
his own name, so that, as he said, by the removal of the one heritage 
his father had left him the burden of bitter memory which the child 
might know in manhood would be lessened. Well, my client grew 
very fond of, and in all respects did well by, his adopted son. But 
Harold—for his name was the same as yours, sir—repaid his kind- 
ness in ill fashion. He had barely come to man’s estate when the 
father returned from America and claimed him. The lad learned for 
the first time that his name was Dawber, not Bygott, and incensed 
at what he called his uncle’s deception he allowed himself to be 
completely drawn under the influence of his newly-found parent, and 
when asked to choose between the two men he left without compunc- 
tion the one who had saved him from the workhouse to go with the 
one whose action might have sent him there. Thus he went out of 
England and out of James William Bygott’s life. You follow me so 
far?” 

Perfectly,” said the listener; he was keenly interested now. 

‘The next chapter of the story,” continued Mr. East, ‘‘ opened 
with the serious illness of my client a few weeks ago. Since the boy 
left him, ten years back, his disposition had soured, and he knew 
little of the joy of living. In response to a message from his house- 
keeper I went down to Maidstone to see him. I realised at once that 
he was not long for this world, and so I endeavoured to impress upon 
him the necessity of making a fresh will; a previous one in favour of 
his nephew had at his own request been destroyed. But he would 
not listen tome. There was plenty of time, he said. Perhaps his 
boy—he still called him his boy—would repent and come back to 
him. That was the one thought, the one lingering hope, on which 
he sustained himself. I grew into pitying his loneliness, and in the 
end I did what perhaps I ought not to have done. I wired the young 
scamp in New York that his uncle was very ill and would like to see 
him. I expect he smelt money ; anyhow he cabled back that he was 
leaving New York at once on the Ce/¢ic. The news gave the old 
man further strength for the dogged fight he was waging with death. 

“Well, on the morning of October 24 we had a wire from the 
returning nephew handed in at Liverpool. It ran something like 
this : ‘ Landed this morning. Reach London to-night. Can you 
book rooms “‘ Kingston Hotel,” Cheapside? Will come on to Maid- 
stone to-morrow.’ ” 

“The message was signed ‘ Harold Bygott’; he was cute enough 
to remember that the old man would never acknowledge him by 
any other name.” 

Mr. East paused in his narrative. 

“Then I came on the scene,” remarked Bygott. 

“Exactly. You inadvertently impersonated the real nephew.” 

‘And the real nephew ?” 

‘Has not been heard of since.” 

“Tt reads like a deep and dark conspiracy with myself as the 
machinating villain,” said Bygott. 

Mr. East smiled. ‘On the night you arrived at the ‘Kingston 
Hotel,’ ” he continued,‘‘ my client was being put finally out of action. 
I saw that the end was only a matter of a few hours and I begged of 
him to'make his will at once. He asked me to ring up and find out 
if ‘his boy’ had arrived at the hotel in London. 1 did so, with what 
result you know.. The old man died before daybreak, but in the 
meantime I had drawn up at his direction and he had signed this 
will.” 

The solicitor tossed a rolled paper across the table. Bygott spread 
it out before him and read :— 

“This is the last will and testament of James William Bygott 
of the Hollies, Maidstone. I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to 
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Harold Bygott, who on the night of the twenty-fourth of October, 
nineteen hundred and two, stayed at the ‘ Kingston Hotel,’ Cheapside, 
London, his heirs, executors, and administrators, for his and their 
own use and benefit, absolutely and for ever, all my estate and 
effects, both real and personal, whatsoever and wheresoever, and of 
what nature and quality soever, saving only the sum of one hundred 
pounds, which I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to James Alfred 
East of Chancery Lane, London, my solicitor. And I hereby appoint 
the said James Alfred East sole executor of this my will. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this twenty- 
fourth day of October, nineteen hundred and two. 


JAMES WILLIAM ByGoTtT.” 


Bygott did not trouble to read the witnesses’ names at the 
bottom. He rolled up the document and passed it across to Mr, East. 

“Now you understand ?” queried the latter. 

“Yes,” said Bygott shortly. Then after a pause, ‘ Did you 
advise the sentence of identification, Mr. East ?” 

“T did not advise ; I acquiesced.” 

“But why that, instead of stating the relationship ?” 

“ He was not his son and was not recognised as nephew.” 

Bygott began to read the dying man’s mind. Pride had dictated 
this course to him. 

‘And so he asked you to telephone to make sure that ‘ his boy,’ 
Harold, was at the ‘ Kingston Hotel,’ ?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“And you did not hear me say that I was neither his nephew 
nor his son nor any other relation ?” 

“No,” said Mr. East. ‘I could tell that you were trying to say 
something after the wire went wrong, but, of course, I had no 
suspicion of the truth.” 

There was another pause, broken this time by the solicitor. 

“Perhaps it is all for the best,” he said, ‘“ From my short 
acquaintance with you I should say you will take better care of the 
fortune than the other man would have done.” 

“‘T shall not touch a farthing of it,” said Bygott. 

“But, my dear sir, it is yours by law and no one else can 
touch it.” 

“Tt was not meant for me, Mr. East,” said Bygott firmly, “and 
I am not going to have it. Will you kindly draw up in proper form 
and at once a document by which I transfer the whole of the legacy 
to Harold Bygott, 2ée Dawber, nephew of the testator and the 
rightful heir ?” 

The lawyer stared at him in surprise, but he noted the look of 
determination on his face and realised the hopelessness of protest. 
So he set himself to his task, and for the next few minutes only the 
scratching of his pen broke the stillness. When at length the 
document was completed he read it out, and Bygott signifying his 
approval reached across for it and signed his name in the bottom 
right-hand corner. He had just put down his pen when there was a 
knock at the door and a clerk entered. 

“Mr. Bowen has asked me to direct your attention to this,” he 
said to Mr. East, handing him a couple of newspapers. 

“Excuse me a minute,” said the latter to Bygott. The 
first paper he glanced at hurriedly, but the second riveted his 
attention. 

“How strange we should not have seen that before,” he said 
musingly after a minute or so in silence. Then looking up, “ This 
concerns you, Mr. Bygott.” 

Bygott took the papers that were handed to him without comment ; 
he was getting used to surprises. The first was the Daily Tele- 
graph of October 25. Marked with blue pencil was a lengthy 
report of a terrible railway accident near Birmingham the previous 
day, in which the Liverpool to London express had been in collision 
with a goods train. There was a long list of killed and wounded at 
the end, and special attention was drawn to a paragraph which said 
that one of the bodies had not been identified. Bygott remembered 
having read about the accident before. He passed on to the second 
paper, which also was the Dadly Telegraph of the following day. 
A short paragraph dealing with the accident was marked. It 
read :— 

“In clearing away the débris yesterday some baggage was 
recovered which it is thought establishes the identity of the only 
one of the victims who remains unclaimed. His name is pre- 
sumably Harold Bygott, and he was travelling from Liverpool to 
London. A Liverpool correspondent says that Mr. Bygott landed 
the same morning from the New York liner, Ce/¢éc.” 

“Well?” queried Mr. East as Bygott put down the paper. 

For answer the other took up the document he had just signed 
and tore it into small pieces. 

“God rest his soul,” he said simply. 
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Gossip of the Hour: Actors and Actresses as Animals—Readers in the London Streets— 
The Disappearance of the Picturesque Milkmaid. 


The Menagerie in Musical Comedy.—The imitating of animals 
in musical comedy has never been carried out with such success as 
in The Cingalee at Daly’s, 
where Mr. Huntley Wright 
(as the baboo lawyer) and 
Miss Gracie Leigh imitate the 
elephant and the monkey. The 
cock-and-hen dance of the 
same pair in its predecessor 
caught on so well that it 
seems to have suggested the 
present series. The monkey 
song, by Mr. Paul Rubens, is 
particularly good with its 
refrain :— 


Monkey No. 1, 
Monkey No. 2, 
Playing in the jungle as monkeys 
always do. 
Everything seemed bright 
And absolutely right 
To Monkey No. 1 and No. 2. 
Monkey No. 1, 
Monkey No. 2, [coo. 
Very shortly after start to bill and 
Parents got enraged, 
These monkeys got engaged. 
Oh my! what a ‘‘spoony” pair or 
monkeys. 


Miss Ellen Terry at her 
Best.—I congratulate Miss 
Ellen Terry on having staged 
The Good Hope, which was 
introduced to us by the Stage 
Society. 1 had grave doubts 
whether it would go down 
with a ‘‘commercial” audi- 
ence, but the fear was need- 
less. The pit at Hammer- 
smith when I saw it last 
week was inclined to laugh 
at first, mistaking it for the 
ordinary ‘drawma” with 
comedy relief, but the play 
is so powerful that it soon 
gripped the house by the very 
throat. Miss Terry is excel- 
lent as the old fisherwoman. Miss Hutin Britton, succeediny Miss 
Halstan, who watched her from the stalls, is so good that I expect 
some London manager will soon 
annex her. They have a way of 
doing that with old Bensonians. 
Mr: Matheson Lang and Mr. Har- 
court Williams are brilliant as the 
brothers. I note that the suburban 
pit is not so intelligent as the gallery 
where serivus drama is concerned. 


Soon the Zoo they Loth forsook 
And a barrel-organ took, 


MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT AS AN ELEPHANT 


MISS LEIGH AS A MONKEY 


Reading in the Streets.—There can be no question that the 
average Londoner is more or less of an expert in the matter of cross- 
ing streets where the traffic is so congested that the performance to 
country visitors seems a most highly risky performance ; so it often 
is, but it saves time to takesuch risks occasionally. It is, however, a 
very foolhardy practice to study a newspaper whilst crossing a busy 
thoroughfare and one that cannot be too strongly condemned, and it 
is as a matter of fact frequently done out of pure bravado, The other 
day a youth walked right under the hoofs of a pair of ’bus horses 
crossing London Road whilst he kept his eyes fixed on a paper in his 
hand. The result, of course, was that the young man was knocked 
down and badly hurt ; it is to be hoped the accident will teach him 
the danger and folly of reading in the streets. 


Vanishing Milkmaids.—In many large dairy farms the milk- 
maid is no longer to be seen gracing the stools, the milking being 
nowadays done by the farm labourers, The fact is that the milkmaid, 
like many other hand- 
maidens, has risen to the 
rank of ‘ young lady,” and 
the occupation of milking 
cows is quite inconsistent 
with so dignified a position, 
From the picturesque 
point of view the dis- 
appearance of the milk- 
maid from the farmyard 
may be regretted, but the 
farmer, who is usually a 
practical personage, will 
not share these regrets, for 
he finds that the milking 
can be more expeditiously 
done and quite as cheaply 
by the farm hands, 


The Gold of Tibet.— 
Bleak and wind-swept and 
barren as the bulk of Tibet 
is people who know the 
country say it is full of 
unworked gold. The rivers 
that run out of the table- 
land have sands of gold, 
and the gold mines of 
Jalung send large quantities of the yellow metal twice a year to 
Pekin. The native gold-seekers potter about on the surface with 
insufficient knowledge and tools, yet even they rake up nuggets as 
big asa pea by the handful. Some day when the capitalist with 
his modern quartz-crushing machinery comes upon the scene we 
shall have another Johannesburg beyond the Himalayas. Chinese 
labour is already on the spot. 


Hired a man to play the airs, 
All agreeing to go shares 


Stage Production Publishing Co. 


MR. WRIGHT AND MISS LEIGH AS MONKEYS 
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HUMOUR OF THE DAY. By Albert Levering. 


February 17 (special).—Arrived at the scene of difficuities February 18 (special).—1 began hostilities to-day; the Japanese torpedoed fif- 
to-day, received by the Czar and the Mikado; they were teen Russian battle-ships, about. (The engagement was witnessed by your cor- 
much relieved by my presence here; at a conference we de- respondent from a special torpedo hired for the occasion.) i 
cided to continue the war. 
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February £1 (special).—Gencral Pflug desircd the num 
ber of vesseis bombarding Port Arthur; I informed him; 
he sends special thanks through me. 


February 20 (special). (This dcspatch was carvivd on horseback cight hundred 
miles through northern Manchuria,)—Lake Baikal ts pull of water, but frozen over, 


Feb. 2 (special).—The war 
council met to - day. I was 
present, It was decided to 
continue the war. 


February 28 (special). —Grceat battle 


on the Yalu iver; immense loss; Rus- Tam now on my 
sians victorious. (Your correspondent February 24 (special).—In an interview with the Chinese Em- way to the scene of 
was at thie battle, and can safely say press, she emphatically denies engagement to a Russian Grand the next important 
it did not occur ) Duke, as telegraphed yesterday. g battle, —_ 
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HUMOUR OF THE DAY. By René Bull. 
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THE BOY: WHAT WILL HE BECOME? 


No. 


Vo ask me how I became a :andscape 

painter? Frankly I do not know. In 
my earliest days | grew into the idea as I 
grewin years. The definite venture did not 
come till later in life although as a matter 
of fact I had always been a Jandscape 
painter in germ. The idea was associated 
with my earliest recollection ; it seemed only 
a natural thing to me, but in the judgment 
of the one person whose oj inion I valued it 
was odd, strange. 1 never discounted the 
opinion of my mother or doubted but that 
her views were unbiased ; still, I had ideas 
of my own. My convictions matured early ; 
1 believed even then in a simple palette, 
and I followed the. example of the old 
masters and ground my own colours. I 
confess I made a virtue of necessity, for in 
those days we had no artist’s colourman in 
Kettering. The small market town as it 
was at that time presented no such burning 
te ptation to the young aspirant in art. 
The good folk knew nothing about art or 
artists except what they had read in the 
romances concerning painters. ‘They had 
only seen one in the flesh—a real living 
attist, who had visited the town some years 
be‘ore and who had painted the sign for 
the proprietor of the hostelry in the High Street. I used to gaze at 
that masterpiece with astonishment mingled with awe. This noble 
work was hung high, but I did not object to that. It was a very 
white horse and had a very green field to stand in, and underneath 
was written the assurance that there was good accommodation for 
man and beast. : 

As I have said my palette was a very simple one, consisting of 
the three primary colours. My red was the oxide of iron obtained 
from the garden wall, washing blue took the place of ultramarine, 
and some of my pocket money went in the purchase of lump gamboge 
from the chemist. : 

I was not unduly concerned about their brilliancy nor did I worry 
as to their permanency, but alas ! I fell from the use of these simple 
means. ~ 1 acknowledge I abandoned my principles, for on my sixth 
birthday my father presented me with a box of cake colours which 
an enterprising tradesman had lately introduced into his stock in 
trade. These ready-made tints gave me a wider range and my land- 
scapes profited in proportion. The somewhat hazy effects of the wash- 
ing blue gave way to the blue of Prussia ; the rust of iron, which had 
always distressed me, was superseded by crimson lake. It is true that 
the cakes were hard and required some exertion to induce them to 
part with their colour, but the acquisition of the box revealed a 
hundred possibilities and fired my imagination. It so engrossed me 
that I neglected everything else. I became oblivious of the passing 
hours, and although my mother was a great admirer of my pictures 
and respected my art she was often obliged to suggest to me that it 
was bedtime. This reminder was repeated with increasing decision but 
without effect, till at last I was able to gauge to a moment the break- 
ing point of her patience. But if there was a definite limit to my 
pleasure at night the morning was my own; by daylight I had but 
to stretch my hand out of bed to reach my beloved paint box. I had 
dreamed of glowing sunsets behind dark pirate ships or of placid 
landscapes which could not be charged with lack of interest, for I 
painted them with all possible conditions of country life. The green 
fields were dappled with sheep and cows evenly disposed thereon to 
suggest that I had not allowed any portion of my picture to lack 
interest or to give any individual animal an undue advantage over 
its neighbour as to feeding area. 

If I painted a village its street was peopled with men, women, 
and children, somewhat stiff in their attitudes towards each other, 
no doubt, but that added to the dignity of the scene. The church 
was behind the trees, the windmillon the hill, the village public-house 
had its swinging sign like the “‘ White Horse” in the High Street. 

But I had dreams of higher things and newer methods which 
resulted in a chef d’euvre. This was a man ploughing with the 
white horses ; it was drawn in pen and ink and coloured in after- 
wards—a plan suggested by some gaudy prints I had seen. The 
anatomy of the horses may have been original, but my mother 
assured me that they had their good points, so I was satisfied. 


AXI.—How I Became a Painter. 


MR. ALFRED EAST 
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By Alfred East. A.R.A. 


The only thing that modified my hatred 
of school was the drawing class. If I was 
slow about the other classes I was alert 
enough in this; | would have sacrificed 
almost anything rather than have missed it. 
Perhaps in my heart of hearts I did not 
think the schoolmaster a great artist. I 
believed—little prig that I was—that he was 
proud of me. 1 fancy he admired my draw- 
ings ; they looked imposing on the wall of 
the schoolroom on examination days. It 
was something tangible to show to the 
examiners ; they may not have been keen 
critics and probably lacked sympathy with 
my aims. 1 heard one of them say, “ Yes, 
very clever, but don’t you think, Mr. Cane- 
low, that it would be much better for the 
lad to learn summing than to encourage 
him to follow a pursuit which may be a 
snare to him in after life, for cleverness 
induces conceit and conceit induces lazi- 
ness ?” or “The time would be better spent 
with Scripture history,” interposed the Rev. 
Mr. Broadvint. 

The remarks of the examiner resulted 
in a compromise as far as I was concerned. 
I was to prepare a fitce de résistance 
for the following year—a map of the world. 
I remember it well; it was highly varnished and was mounted on 
rollers stained with dragon’s blood. The circles were described in 
Indian ink, and on the top between the two hemispheres was drawn 
a British man-of-war; on the corresponding space below was this 
inscription in shaded Roman letters, ‘‘ Alfred East, aged ten years.” 
The whole performance gave me great delight but suggested a design 
for the tombstone of an infant circumnavigator. The schoolmaster 
beamed, and the trustees could not help but acknowledge the uses of 
geographical learning. It was with great pride that it was unrolled 
on the dining table at home. My sisters, although they were 
ignored, were expected to express their admiration; my father 
shattered my pride by pointing out that the hemispheres had 
wrong designations painted over them—the western half was 
called the eastern and vice versa. It was rolled up and put 
away. ; 

About this time I received my first commission. I was lent out 
by the schoolmaster to enlarge some drawings of prehistoric beasts 
for a geological lecturer, and as we had no table large enough at 
school it was arranged that I should draw them on the floor of the 
vestry of Fuller Chapel. Here I worked alone. The stillness of the 
place with its empty pulpit and pews, the cold austerity of the room, 
the terrific aspects of the beasts which I was drawing and which lost 
none of their awful ferocity by enlargement, made me feel desperately 
creepy—a sensation which grew in proportion as the monsters were 
more realised. 1 became frightened at the objects of my own 
creation ; I felt inclined to bolt, but I pulled myself. together and 
managed to finish my work to the satisfaction of the geologist, who 
presented me with a florin. This reward was not an inducement to 
take up animal painting, and even now when | hear the names of 
ichthyosaurus and plestosaurus the memory of that dead stillness, 
of those lonely days with the grinning monsters, comes back to me 
with a strange reality, 

Landscape painting was the expression of delight, of sunshine 
and blue skies, so I returned to my colours with keen pleasure. If I 
was ignored as the artist by the lecturer that was no greater punish- 
ment than many civic bodies to-day mete out to the sculptor or 
portrait painter, for one reads accounts of the unveiling of the busts 
or portraits of persons whose names and qualities are set forth at 
length while the artist’s name is omitted. I did not feel the slight. 
A boy of ten is not expected to be sensitive on such matters, I had 
secured my reward, but I felt ill at ease during the lecture to think 
that I was the perpetrator of those horrible cartoons which covered 
the walls of the room, yet the audience appeared to have absolute 
confidence in the truth of their delineation. 

When I had grown to be a young man I would not go back ; 
I was too proud. Before me were greater difficulties than beset 
most men’s lives; I knew them all. When I look to the past I 
sometimes wonder if they had anything to do with my being a 
landscape painter. 


At the age of i5 
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THE. OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
Mr. Alfred East. A.R.A., in his Studio. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


Mr. Alfred East, who is one of the most charming of landscape painters, was born at Kettering in 1849. The landscapes by which he is represented in 
this year’s Academy indicate his familiarity with the scenery of Japan and France as well as of his own country 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES WITH HIS FAMILY 


PRINCE EDWARD AND PRINCE ALBERT 


Out for a morning ride with their groom 


PRINCE HENRY TAKING HIS. FIRST 
LESSON IN_ RIDING 


Prince Henry was born at York Cottage on 
March 31, 1900, and was christened. Henry 
William Frederick Albert. He is the first 
Henry in our Royal Family since 1745, when 
the first Duke of Cumberland was born 


PRINCE ALBERT, WHO IS A VERY KEEN HORSE- 
MAN, OUT FOR HIS EARLY-MORNING SPIN 


Prince Albert was born December 14, 1895, and was 
christened Albert Frederick Arthur George 


Lafayette 
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AT HOME AT YORK COTTAGE, SANDRINGHAM. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES WITH HIS FAMILY STROLLING THROUGH THE PARK AT SANDRINGHAM 


From left to right is Prince Albert, Princess Victoria, Prince Edward, and Prince Henry 


PRINCESS MARY OF WALES UPON HER 
PET PONY 


Princess Victoria was born April 25, 1897, 

and was christened Victoria Alexandra Alice 

Mary, but she is always known by her last 
Christian name 


OUR FUTURE KING, PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES, 
WHO SITS WITH DIGNITY UPON HIS FAVOURITE 
WELSH PONY 


Prince Edward was christened Edward Albert Christian 
George ‘Andrew Patrick David, and was born June 23, 
1894. In the family circle he is called ‘‘Davy” 


Lafayctte 
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SOCIETY 


The Prince’s Visit. —Hare- 
wood House, where the Prince 
and Princess of Wales are 
staying during their Yorkshire 
visit, is a really fine place near 
Leeds with magnificent gardens 
and a collection of old china 
worth a king’s ransom. Lord 
and Lady Harewood entertain 
a good deal there from time to 
time, though generally in a 
quiet way. Lady Harewood is 
a sister of Lord Bradford and 
is much younger than her 
husband, who is a well-pre- 
served ex-Guardsman a couple 
of years on the right side of 
sixty. The earl is a cousin of 
Sir Frank Lascelles, our hos- 
pitable ambassador at Lerlin, 
who is reputed to entertain at 
the embassy every distinguished 
personage that ventures within 
reach of an invitation. 


A Golfing Marquis.—The 
Marquis of Dufferin, the new 
golf captain of Ranelagh, is 
just the man for the post. Of 
next to the first rank, a keen 
golfer, a highly genial per- 
sonality, and of the suave 
manner which is acquired in 
diplomacy, he is likely to hold 
the reins of power firmly and 
pleasantly during his year of 
office, and possibly for longer. 
It was his brother, the late 
much-lamented Lord Ava, who 
first gave Ranelagh a name 
in the polo world. Lady 
Dufferin is one of our Anglo- 
American peeresses. At her 
marriage. she was described 
by a_ well-known American 
paper as ‘‘one of America’s 
most renowned beauties.” 
She is of the fair type with 
corn-coloured hair, which the 
States seem to be so fond 
yf producing. She was an 
heiress, but since the marriage Lord Dufferin 
inherited by his father’s will the house and 
estates of Clandeboye and a number of highly 
interesting heirlooms. 


A Will Case. — Mr. George Annesley, 
whose last will and testament was discussed 
recently in the Dublin Four Courts, was a 
younger brother of the present peer, and like 
his brother was twice married. Those who 
are interested in the curiosities of the peerage 
know that the present countess bore the same 
maiden name as one of her predecessors, who 
was also a Miss Priscilla Cecilia Moore before 
her marriage. As a matter cf fact there is 
really nothing remarkable about the coinci- 
dence of names as the ladies are near rela- 
tions. The first Miss Priscilla Moore was 
the present Lady Annesley’s aunt, and married 
the third Lord Annesley as his second wife. 
Dozens of similar coincidences could probably 
be discovered, but as they are not registered in 
Debrett they pass unnoticed, 


Belgians. 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by 


Week. 
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PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM 


This little Prince (born November 3, 1901) will one day be King of the 
He is the eldér son of Prince Albert of Belgium, who is the 
only son of the Count of Flanders and nephew of the King of the 


Belgians. The little Prince’s mother is a Bavarian 


A Wandering Band. — Lady Annesley 
before her marriage lived with her sisters 
in Herbert Place, Dublin, which was in the 
“beat” of certain wandering musicians that 
were then noted for the excellence of their 


music, Lady Annesley and her sisters used 
frequently to employ the wandering band to 
play outside their house for a couple of hours, 
whilst inside an impromptu carpet dance was 
organised. These wandering minstrels after- 
wards became famous as one of the best 
private bands in Ireland, and commanded 
large prices for their attendance at various 
dances and other social functions all over 
Ireland. 


Brides at Court.—Lady Juliet Duff, who 
was among the brides presented at the first 
court this season, is a very distinguished 
sportswoman and a notable shot. She had 
the supreme advantage of learning the use of 
a gun from her father, Lord de Grey, who 
was one of the best shots living, and his 
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daughter evidently inherits 
those particular characteristicc 
which go to make a successful 
sportswoman. One. of the most 
recent brides at the court was 
Mrs. Charles Coriran, who was 
married about three weeks ago 
and was presented by Lady 
Lansdowne. The telephone 
system for calling the carriages 
was tried for the first time and 
proved a complete success. 


Archery Booming.—There 
have been recently formed a 
number of very smart archery 
clubs, and in the coming 
season the game is likely to 
become distinctly fashionable. 
Princess Alice of Teck is a 
capital shot with the bow and 
the Duchess of Roxburghe 
is also very enthusiastic about 
the pastime. A number of 
private tournaments have been 
arranged for, and this is a form 
of social entertainment that 
will certainly become very 
popular. Among the miilion- 
aire set in New York archery 
tournaments were extremely 
popular last season, ard the 
prizes given were, as might be 
expected, highly valuable, one 
young Jady being fortunate 
enough to win a golden tea 
set valued at £5,000. 


Society Invalids.—The re- 
turn of fine weather has not 
lessened in any great degree 
the list of invalids which 
always appears at this time of 
the year to be rather a lengthy 
one. Lady Deerhurst is still 
unwell, and Lady Galway has 
had rather a bad illness, from 
the effects of which she is still 
suffering. Lord Hothfield has 
decided to try a German 
watering-place to recruit his 
strength, having been in very 
indifferent health for the past few weeks. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, who went to 
Malahide Castle for the King’s visit to 
Ireland, is looking much pulled down. The 
spring is undoubtedly a trying time of year, 
and it is only the most robust who do not 
feel its effects. 


A Daffodil Dinner Table—-The dinner 
party given by Mr. William Gillet for the 
Landgrave of Hesse at the Bachelors’ Club 
was an unqualified success, and was attended 
by many well-known people, including the 
Belgian Minister, Lady Carew, and Lord and 
Lady Verulam. A feature of the entertain- 
ment was the vast quantity of yellow daffodils 
with which the dinner table was decorated 
unrelieved by any other plants or flowers, and 
the effect was.distinctly pleasing. Daffodils are 
in great demand this year for table decorations, 
and they possess the peculiar advantage of 
being comparatively cheap and do not wither 
very readily. 
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The Modern Miniature as Revived by Langfier. 
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M. HEROLD 


He is a Dane and sings in Danish, German, French, 
and Italian 


Campbell & Gray 


THE PAINTING-ROOM OF COVENT GARDEN HOW THE FLOOR OF SOVE 
The actual scenery which is being finished on a large scale is shown on a small scale in the By means of a series of steel 
model on the right raised or lowered (hydraulica! 
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Campbell & Gray 


MDLLE, PARKINA IN THE ARMOURY OF COVENT GARDEN 
She is an American soprano and made a great The chief armourer can fit out whole regiments of vikings, soldiers, and warriors of all types at a moment's notice. Everything 
success in singing before the King 5 is kept in apple-pie order 
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IE SCENES OF COVENT GARDEN. 


HERR HANS SCHUTZ 


He is a well-known Wagnerian singer. His réles here 
will be Hans Sachs, Wolfram, and Wotan 


Campbell & Gray 


/ENT GARDEN STAGE MOVES THE WARDROBE AT COVENT GARDEN e = 

= 
el bridges parts of the stage can be The care of the costumes is a very interesting department. Hundreds of rich silk gowns are SS 
sally) to suit the particular scene hanging in readiness here 


Campbell & Gray Ellis & Walery 

THE ELABORATE SWITCHBOARD CONTROLLING THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE STAGE MISS ALICE NIELSON 
The word of command reaches the operator of the switchboard through a megaphone from the stage level. With a turn of a lever She is an American and first appeared in this 
the heights of the Brocken or the halls or the Nibelungen can be appropriately lit up in an instant country in the comic opera, The Fortune-teller 
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AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opening of the Opera Season.—The 
Opera season at Covent Garden, which 
opened on Monday, is the one happy moment 
for many Londoner;, for it has a quality 
all its own. Time was wh_n the operas were 
put on in a very amateur and sloppy fashion. 
All that is changed, and the productions at 
Covent Garden are as good as at any other 
theatre in town. During the sultry summer 
evenings 1 know no place of amusement so 
pleasant to sit in as the spacious auditorium 
of the Opera House. 


Mr. Gilbert's New Play.—The keenest 
int.rest was roused by the publication of the 
programme of Mr. Gilbert’s new play, The 
Fairy’s Dilemma, an original “ domestic 
pantomime,” which was due last night at the 
Garrick. Mr. Gilbert is never happier than 
in his whimsical mood, and I am glad to 
think that, in the absence of another Sullivan, 
h has r.turned to his earlier manner. . The 
p.ntomime is played by ‘‘ Supernaturuls ” and 
“ Unnaturals,” and the name of one of the 
characters, Lady Angela Wealdstone (daughtcr 
of the Marquis of Harrow), played by Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh, serves to remind us that 
Mr. Gilbert has made his home on Harrow 
Weald for many years. 


‘“The Love Birds.”—I am not surprised 
at the death of Zhe Love Birds—l am 
only astonished that they should have billed 
and cooed so long, for they were anzemic 
from the very first. It has been stated that 
412,000 has been lost in this show, and 
though we may lament that so much money 
should have been wasted when half that sum 
would do for the production of artistic (if un- 
commercial) plays I am sure the ‘“ backer” 
has not gota lesson. And yet musical comedy 
may have to curtail its operations. It is said 
that even Mr. George Edwardes is to restrict 
himself to three London theatres in future. 
Certain it is that very few musical comedies 
can pay for they are far too costly. Apropos 
of Mr. Edward Terry’s return I cannot help 
contrasting the small cast—and cost —of Sweet 
Lavender which brought him fortune with 
the long list of JZy Lady Molly, which was 
done at the same theatre. The house holds 
no more for the one than for the other, and 
under our ridiculous system the sale price has 
nothing whatever to do with the cost of 
production. 


Miss Maud Yates.—Miss Maud Yates, 
who is now appearing in The Cingalee at 
Daly’s Theatre, has played a number of: 
parts in the provinces, and when Becky was 
attracting large audiences to the Prince of 
Wales’s Miss Yates was most successful in 
the part of Mrs. Winkworth. Indeed, her 
talent in comedy is very pronounced, while 
her voice tempts her equally to the lyric 
stage. At one time Miss Yates sat to some 
of the best-known Royal Academicians. 


The Eight Snowdrops at the Palace.— 
At the Palace the Eight Snowdrops _who 
appear with Mr. Arthur Roberts are now 
doing a charming turn on their own account. 
Attached to the ribbons on their hats are 


MISS MAUD YATES 


bells, the eight girls thus representing the 
scale, and the arrangement of dancing to 
such tunes as “ The Swanny River” is charm- 
ing. The harmony produced by the dancing 
bells and the band is particularly taking, and 
it is one of the best turns on the programme. 


MISS CONNIE POWELL 


Who gave a solo dance in 7he Love Birds at the Savoy 
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‘Sweet and Twenty” at Bayswater.— 
An excellent performance of Captain Basil 
Hood’s highly pretty comedy, Sweet and 
Twenty, was given on April 20 by Miss 
Adela Weekes and her company at the Bijou 
Theatre, Bayswater, where the latest thing 
I saw was Wonna Vanna. Miss Weekes in 
the title-part played Joan Trevelyan’ with 
much charm and tenderness, while in Mr. 
Reginald H. Lindley, who acted Douglas 
Floyd, the sailor son, she had a lover who 
interpreted his part extremely well. The 
Hon. and Rev. James Floyd was sympa- 
thetically rendered by Mr. Frank Hole. His 
machinating eldest son was cleverly played 
by Mr. Herbert Bird (the general manager). 
Mr. Frank Harrington with his orchestra was 
responsible for the music, both incidental 
and exty’acte—the former he had composed 
specially. Before the play began Mr. W. 
Hodgson sang the prologue to Pagliacci with 
great verve. 


The Dulled Looking Glass.—Whenever 
a looking glass appears in a scene in a 
play above a fireplace, in a sideboard, or a 
cabinet one is always sure to hear somebody 
ask his or her. neighbour why the glass has 
been smeared with whiting or soap or some- 
thing that dulls its surface completely. All 
sorts of reasons are hazarded or suggested. 
Sometimes we overhear it stated that it is done 
for luck, at others that they did not intend to 
leave it dirty. The real explanation is, how- 
ever, a very simple one. The glass is dirtied 
to prevent the illusion of the scene being 
destroyed, as it certainly would be if the 
audience saw in it the reflection of themselves, 
or worse, still, the reflection of the people in 
the wings carrying on the business of the 
stage. 


Theatre Seats on Credit.—When people 
buy tickets for the theatres at a library or 
agency they do so because they find it more 
convenient than 
going to the box 
office. Possibly it 
never occurs to the 
purchasers of such 
that the libraries 
are also an immense convenience to 
the theatre managers, one reason, of 
course, being that they are acting 
as sellers and so helping business ; 
but that is not their greatest value. 
The great virtue of the libraries as 
far as the managers are concerned 
is that they stand between the theatres 
and credit. Thousands of people 
who go to the theatres regularly could 
rarely do so if they had to pay ready 
money. Now, as managers cannot 
on account of their weekly cash pay- 
ments afford to give credit 


the libraries step in and 
do so. They sometimes 
make bad debts, too. 


One well-known library in 
the West-end recently had 
£100,000 due to it. 


Bassano 
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Miss Adrienne Augarde in “The Duchess of Dantzic” at the Lyric Theatre. 


W. & D, Downey 


Miss Augarde plays the part of Renée de St. Mézard, who is in love with the Vicomte de Béthune. Napoleon, however, wishes to marry her to Maréchal Lefebvre, 
the Duke of Dantzic, because Lefebvre’s wife, the famous Sans-Géne, offended his sisters by her genial vulgarity 
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Good Music, 


ovent Garden Opera House opened its 
gracious doors again on Monday, and 
for the next twelve weeks it will be at once 
the centre of dramatic musical art in 
London and the most fashionable playhouse 
of the West-end. Instead of being, as it 
undoubtedly was for many years, a reproach, 
Covent Garden is to-day one of the most 
perfectly, if not the most perfectly, equipped 
theatre in the whole world. That its internal 
arrangements for the production of opera and 
other stage performances are of the most 
modern and most admirable character be- 
comes apparent to anyone with a knowledge 
of theatres who may visit it behind the 
curtain ;. yet so simply have the ideas for the 
working of the stage and all appertaining to 
it been carried out that astonishment more 
than any other feeling comes uppermost when 
it is shown how perfection is obtained by the de- 
struction of the cumbersome machinery usually 
seen above and below the ordinary theatre 
stage and the introduction of modern methods 
to take the place of what has gone. 

The substitution of the new for the old at 
Covent Garden has been an immense and 
complicated labour which finds its justification 
in the result. Possibly the best proof that 
can be advanced in favour of the policy 
pursued there is the fact that the works 
carried out anticipated every suggestion made 
by the London County Council for the safety 
of theatres. Instead of arguing with the 
committee of that body, as the managers of 
a patent theatre might do, the directors of 
Covent Garden and Mr. Neil Forsyth have 
actually kept ahead of every order made for 
the safety and protection of audiences. 

Covent Garden Opera House is therefore 
to-day the safest theatre it is possible to 
imagine and at the same time the most 
comfortable, being well ventilated and 
absolutely free from draughts. The legis- 
lators.in the Houses of Parliament are not 
better protected in the mat’er of the air they 
breathe than are the audiences at Covent 
Garden, to whom the air is sent in only after 
it has been filtered in a series of cleansing 
rooms high up in the roof above the ceiling 
of the vast auditorium. 

Up there above where the audience is seated, 
unconscious of those who are humbly work- 
ing. for their comfort whilst they are being 
amused, the air for consumption. below is 
drawn from above the roof. It is then sent 
through water sieves to purify, and over ice 
or through warm radiators until the proper 
temperature is obtained, before being driven 
by electrically-operated fans into the audi- 
torium through conduits that are arranged to 
do this work without causing draughts. 

At Covent Garden, owing to the above 
perfected system, the draught does not blow 
across the orchestra into the auditorium, and 
in that matter as in others audiences there 
are safeguarded against all danger should a 
fire arise behind the curtain. The stage 
there, however, has little material to feed a 
fire should one arise as with the exception of 
the floor everything in connection with it is 
made of steel. The bridges, girders, and 
supports are -all steel; so are the floors 
beneath it and the gridiron high above it. 
The battens suspended from the gridiron 


THE OPERA SEASON AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Langfier 


MR. NEIL FORSYTH 


The business manager, who makes everything run 
so smoothly at Covent Garden 


that carry the lights and scene cloths are all 
of steel as are the ropes that work them. 

Every visitor to the Opera House is familiar 
with the perfect order in which everything is 
kept and the comfort and quickness with which 
—owing to the splendidly broad and direct 
passages to the main hall that are provided— 
an audience gets away after a performance. 
Behind the curtain the same perfection of 
cleanliness, the same character of broad, direct 
passages leading to the exits fiom stage, 
dressing, and wardrobe rooms are prominent 
features of the architectural arrangements of 
the reconstructed Opera House. 


PRODUCED 
Cairo, 1871 
Rome, 1859 
— 1896 
Paris, 1875 
Rome, 1890 
Prague, 1787 
Paris, 1859 
Vienna, 1805 
Weimar, 1847 
Naples, 1835 
Munich, 1868 
Vienna, 1786 
—- 1892 
Paris, 1860 
Venice, 1851 
Paris, 1867 
Dresden, 1845 
—1 1900 
Venice, 1853 
Munich, 1865 


CoMPOSER 
Verdi - 
Verdi - 
Puccini 
Bizet - 
Mascagni 
Mozart 
Gounod 
Beethoven 
Wagner 


OPERA 
Aida - - - 
Ballo in Maschera - 
Boheme - - - 
Carmen - - - 
Cavalleria Rusticana 
Don Giovanni - = 
Faust - - - 
Fidelio - - - 
Lohengrin - - 


Lucia dt LammermoorDonizetti 
Meistersinger - 


Wagner 
Mozart - 
Leoncavallo 
Gounod - 
Verdi - - 
Gounod 
Wagner 
Puccini 
Verdi - 
Wagner 


Nozze di Figaro - 
Pagliacct - - - 
Philémon et Baucts 
Rigoletto - - 
Romeo et Juliette 
Tannhduser - 
Tosca - - 
Traviata - - 
Tristan und Isolde - 


THE OPERAS OF THE SEASON 


On each side of the stage lifts that work 
from the basement to the highest floors afford 
splendid service during a performance. for the 
carrying of costumes and properties to and 
from their proper departments and the stage. 

The wardrobe corridors are perfect exam- 
ples of how such things should be organised. 
From floor to ceiling built-up cupboards occupy 
the full length of those well-lighted, well-kept 
corridors. A glance shows the whereabouts 
of the costumes for each grand opera, and the 
opening of any one pair of doors discloses the 
beautiful robes arranged in the order that they 
will be required on the night of a performance, 
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and a Safe and Comfortable 


House 


The Covent Garden costumes are all made 
of the materials that they represent. There 
is no sham, no pretence; the silks, furs, laces, 
and velvets are all genuine, of the best quality, 
and finished in the most perfect manner re- 
gardless of expense. Above the great ward- 
robes the names of the grand operas are all 
clearly painted, and beneath each title is to be 
found the full wardrobe for the production. 

On the other side of the house the same 
perfect arrangement is made for the male cos- 
tumes, and the admirably-compiled inventories 
enable the production of any opera in the 
répertoire to be turned out in a moment. 
In fact, over everything, from the entrance 
doors to the back wall, from beneath the 
stage to the roof, the organisation, planned 
and perfected by Mr. Neil Forsyth, arranges 
and takes constant care of even the most 
minute matters of detail. In the tailors’ shops 
men are employed all the year as are women 
in the dressmaking rooms on the other side of 
the theatre. Up in the armoury there is a 
superb display of arms and armour, not make- 
believe weapons, but in all cases the genuine 
article, curious old muskets, flint locks of 
olden times ; huge swords such as Crusaders 
carried ; breast-plates and helmets worn in 
battles of olden days, and short swords of 
Nelson’s time. It is a great display, anda 
most picturesque feature in that part of the 
Opera House unknown to the thousands who 
visit the theatre in the ordinary way. From 
the armoury, which occupies some rooms 
about on a level with the gallery, staircases 
lead up to an immense apartment, the full 
width of the theatre, that serves as a splendid 
storeroom. This great glass-roofed space with 
its iron-sheeted floor extends beneath the 
roof from the wall over the proscenium to the 
wall of the entrance portico and covers the 
same space as the ceiling of the auditorium, 
over which it holds its place. Up there when 
the house is open a fireman patrols, keeping 
watch from this great vantage point over 
everything. A telephone keeps him in touch 
with every part of the building ; in fact, inter- 
telephonic communication between all parts 
of the building is one of many of Mr. Forsyth’s 
perfected schemes at Covent Garden. 

At the back of the stage, on the same level 
as the flies, the paint-room, unsurpassed in 
London, is always occupied by Mr. Brooks, 
the artist to the opera. The continental 
system of counterweighting the scenery so 
that one man instead of half-a-dozen can 
work a scene cloth has been installed, and 
thus in every department the striving has been 
for perfection, and only those who know what 
theatres usually are can appreciate all that 
has been done at Covent Garden by the 
directors as represented by Mr. Neil Forsyth, 

Besides the new singers illustrated in our 
middle pages there is Signor Dani, a tenor, who 
appears in Cavalleria Rusticana to night. 
Fraulein Selma Kurz, principal soprano of 
the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, will 
also appear. Much interest will be taken 
in Mr. Francis Braun, for he is Madame 
Marie Brema’s son. He is engaged to sing 
small bass parts. 

The subscription list, headed once again 
by the King, who has. been such a devoted 
supporter of opera, is unusually brilliant. 
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MR. ALEXANDER WATSON 


A Reciter.—Mr. Alexander Watson, the 
elocutionist, is giving a series of humorous 
and dramatic recitals at Steinway Hall 
on Monday afternoons. Since the death of 
Clifford Harrison there has been no one more 
likely to attract large audiences interested in 
reciting, Myr. Watson has a remarkable 
memory, for he has a réfertoire of over 200 
pieces, and his fine voice and dramatic manner 
enable him to sustain 
a long programme 
without the slightest 
weariness to the 
audieice, who invari- 
ab'y ask for ‘‘ more” 
after Oliver Twist’s 
classic example. 


Mr. Ernesto Con- 
solo. — Mr. Consolo, 
the pianist, who played 
at the Philharmonic 
Concert on Thursday, 
was born in England 
of Italian parents. He 
studied in Rome under 
Sgambati, in Leipzig 
with Reinecke, and re- 
ceived a few lessons 
from Rubinstein. He 
has played all over 
Europe with the 
leading philharmonic 
societies, also with the 
Bohemian String Quar- 
tet, and with Joachim 
at the concert on Thursday he played a 
concertstuck by Franco da Venezia. 


A Soprano.—Miss Amy Harding, who 
gave a concert at the Steinway Hall the 
other day, is a pupil of Mr. Boulcott Newth, 
Mr. Arthur Oswald, and Mr. Ernest Ford of 
the Guildhall School of Music, and she has 
sung at the Crystal Palace and in the provinces, 


Russell 


MISS AMY HARDING 


Creat Wrestting Marc. 
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gS Kenn ASO RETCH. CAN. 


and Mr. Charles Morton. 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


An Australian Singer.—Miss Alice Hol- 
lander was born in Sydney, Australia, in 1882. 
Her father was a Hungarian and her mother 
an Australian. At the age of sixteen she 
began to study singing with Mr. Charles 
Bethune, with whom she has continued her 
lessons up to the present time. She has 
toured through Australia, New Zealand, and 
America, and’ made her first appearance in 
London in 1902. In August she will go to South 
Africa and return to England in November 
for the Promenade and Ballad concerts. 
Miss Hollaénder possesses a contralto voice 
of excellent quality and marvellous compass. 
She has risen rapidly in her profession and 
has become a great public favourite, 


Stevens or Stephens.—The other day I 
noted that Mr. Ernest G. Stevens was one 
of the amateurs who took part in the produc- 
tion, dx Artist’s Model. Jam requested to 


note that he is Mr. Ernest G. Walls Stephens. ‘ 


THE MUSIC-HALL TROUBLE WITH THE THEATRES 


The figures, from left to right, are: Mr. George Edwardes, Mr. Tree and Mr. Leno (about to wrestle), 
Sketched by Mr. Harry Grattan of the Gaiety 


An Artistic Couple.—Mr. George Mackern, 
pianist, and Mr Prosper Burnett, violoncello, 
gave an excellent concert at St. James’s 
Hall, assisted by Miss Ruth Howell, violinist, 
and Miss Evangeline Florence. Mr. Mackern’s 
talent was seen in a varied selection of six 
pianoforte solos traversing Mendelssohn, 
Bach, Chopin, Grieg, and Schutt, while 
Mr. Burnett was heard alone in Schumann, 
Schutt, and Popper, and with Mr. Mackern in 
a fantasia by Schutt. 


Two Girl Prodigies.—Mr. Hugo Gdrlitz 
has discovered two young ladies studying 
at Leipzig who possess remarkable musical 


talent. There ages are twelve and fourteen 
respectively. Strange to say their name is 


Hegner, the same as that of the boy prodigy 
who was brought out here some years ago. 
Mr. GGrlitz has arranged for their appearance 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, when they will be assisted by Mr. 
Henry J. Wood and his orchestra. The 
pianist will play Chopin’s concerto in E 
minor for orchestra and piano and selections 
by Scarlatti, Schumann, and Liszt. The 
singer will give an aria by Mozart and two 
other short songs. 
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An American Violinist.—Miss Leonora 
Jackson, the talented American violinist, who 
made her reappearance in London at an 
orchestral concert under the leadership of 
Mr. Landon Ronald at St. James’s Hall 
on April 29, has performed in Amcrica at 
concerts since her last visit to this 
year ago she went to Sevcik to 
her 7véfertotre and has recently 

played in Leipzig, Aix- 


over 300 
City. A 
replenish 


la-Chapelle, | Vienna, 
and other continental 
cities with great 
success. 


Opera in English. 
—In addition to Covent 
Garden musical people 
are to be specially 
catered for at the Ken- 
nington Theatre, for 
that enterprising 


manager, Mr. Robert 
Arthur, has again 
arranged with the 


Moody-Manners Opera 
Company for a short 
season of opera to 


immediately precede 
their three months 
London _ season at 
Drury Lane. This 
suburban — season 
opened on Monday, 


and all the favourites 
who sang at Covent 
Garden last year are appearing. 


Herr Hans Schiitz.—Herr Schiitz, the 
well-known Wagnerian bass, is to be among 
the new singers at Covent Garden this season. 
Hans Sachs is one of his best 7é/es. He has 
sung three times at Bayreuth and is at present 
at the Leipzig Opera House. His 7é/es he-e 
will be Sachs, Wolfram, and Wotan. 


Ellis & Watery 
MISS ALICE HOLLANDER 


THE. TAPEER 


THE HISTORY OF 


Siudents of the playhouse have recently 
been put in possession of two useful 
books of reference :— 

A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern 
Times. By Karl Mantius. Translated by Louise von 
Cossel. (Duckworth & Co.) Three vols., pp. 933- 

History of the London Stage and tts Famous Players 
(1576-1903). By H. Barton Baker. With ten portraits 
engraved on copper. (Routledge.) pp. 573. 

A Danish Actor as Historian.—Dr. Karl 
Mantius, as Mr. Archer observes in an intro- 
ductory note, is “‘ one of the few actors of note 
who have also won distinction in the field of 
serious scholarship.” He is a Dane, the son 
of a famous actor, and was born in 1860, 
Educated at Copenhagen University he began 
life as a journalist and teacher, but went on the 
stage at the age of twenty-three. In 1901 he 
took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. at 
the University of Copenhagen by presenting 
a dissertation (on the history of the English 
theatre) and ‘‘ defending” it in open session 
in the philosophic faculty. From his essay 
he has written the present elaborate work. 
Have we a single English actor (with the 
exception of Mr. H. B. Irving) who could do 
the same ? 


The Beginning of the Stage.—He begins 
at the very basis by noting the universal 
instinct for mimicry, and he goes on to 
develop the idea that ‘“‘ everywhere the drama 
was originally connected with religious cult” 
—a curious commentary on the time-worn 
antagonism between the Church and the-Stage. 
Dr. Mantius then divides his book into a 
description of theatrical art in various 
countries. It is not possible for me to do 
more than indicate some leading points in 
Dr. Mantius’s 933 pages. 


China.—The Chinese theatre as the oldest 
in the world gets the first chapter, though 
Chinese literature does not contain any drama 
with a sufficiently individual stamp to raise it 
to our standard of genuine art; indeed, the 
development of the drama “ must have stopped 
long, long ago.” The scene changes in a 
moment from heaven to hell; gods and 
animals are mixed up with the action in the 
most uncalled-for way. Mr. Pinero with his 
ideas of ‘high tea” may be glad to know 
that the plays are just a light, pleasant enter- 
tainment “which the spectators enjoy with 
their meals.” Together with his ticket the 


playgoer gets a programme printed on scarlet’ 


paper, a cup of tea, and a pipe. The play 
begins at five or six in the afternoon and 


seldom finishes until after midnight. No 
decorative apparatus is used in plays. The 


stage is simply furnished with a table and a 
couple of chairs, which always remain whatever 
place the stage is supposed to represent. 
Actors receive a regular training of at least 
three or four years, The best-paid actor gets 
but £500 a year. The comedian is the least 
esteemed and gets the lowest remuneration. 
There is no such thing as a prompter in 
China. 


Japan.—This chapter is peculiarly timely. 
A play lasts from six in the morning till nine 
at night. The actors (all men) come from 
the lowest classes, but they are “idolised ” by 
the general public. The salaries are seldom 
more than £220. Women may not act, “ but 
they go to the play in lieu of the men,” for “ it 
is not considered proper for men of rank, high 
officials, or learned men to be present at the 
performance of a play.” The auditorium is 


THEATRICAL ART. 


traversed by two parallel passages for the 
actors to go up to the stage. ‘ Sometimes 
they will linger on the way and spend as long 
as ten minutes in expressing their feelings by 
pantomimic play.” Scenery is far more ad- 
vanced than in China. ‘f The worst European 
ranter is a mere log compared with a Japanese 
hero when he gets into a passion.” 


India.—India advanced the drama a step 
beyond China and Japan, for while in the 
latter countries it has remained merely an 
entertainment for the crowd in India it has 
been raised to the sphere of a real art, as 
may be judged from the number of manuals 
on dramaturgy alone. The subtle Indian, 
who loves to classify, divides the drama into 
two great sections with twenty-eight species. 
The Indian stage is frequently supposed to 
represent several different places simul- 
taneously. Indians lay great stress on pro- 


fessional training, and the actors as a class 
stand higher than in other Asiatic countries. 


rye 
AW 4a A by 


THE INTERIOR OF THE RED BULL THEATRE 


It was situated in St. John Street, Clerkenwell, probably 

just outside St. John’s Gate. It was in existence in 

Shakspere’s day, and was one of the few playhouses which 

survived the, Civil War in the Commonwealth. It seems 
to have been in existence as late as 1663 


Greece.—Scarcely any other people, says 
Dr. Mantius, have produced a more original 
and more national drama than the Greeks, 
and so he devotes to the Greek theatre the 
lion’s share (114 pages) of his first volume. 
It began as in other countries, but deve- 
loped swiftly to high position. It is only 
of recent years that we have been able to 
understand the construction of the Greek 
theatre. Originally the word, “ theatrum,” 
signified “all the spectators” ; then it came 
to mean the auditorium, and lastly the 
whole building in which plays were acted. 
The orchestra was the place where the 
dancing, that is the acting, was performed ; 
so the orchestra became the stage. Lastly, 
the “scene” meant the building where the 
actors waited when they were not performing. 
Dr. Mantius gives a very clear account of the 
evolution of the Greek actor, noting that “a 
good voice in Greece was almost synonymous 
with a good actor.” The performances began 
at dawn. 
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By a Danish Actor. 


The Roman Theatre. — ‘‘The Roman 
drama more than any other, we suppose, 
lacked a national stamp.” The building was 
based on the Greek model with several altera- 
tions, most notable of which was the intro- 
duction of an elevated platform on which the 
action was represented. The reason was 
that whereas in Greece the chorus was im- 
portant, in Rome it had no traditional or 
national importance and was abolished. The 
Romans also began in the late Republic to 
place awnings over the auditorium. The per- 
formances were free of charge, “ being gifts to 
the people from the ruler of the State.” The 
position of professional actors at Rome was 
as miserable and despised as it had been 
respected in Greece: ‘the whole class was 
under the ban of infamy.” Excess killed the 
Roman theatre. The Christians turned their 
sharpest weapons against it, and “ ancient 
dramatic art ended its existence with a 
hideous, lascivious grimace.” 


The Renaissance.—Dr. Mantius devotes 
his second volume to describing “a few of the 
phenomena of the Renaissance.” The middle 
ayes instead of continuing the edifice begun 
by the Greeks created a totally new drama 
springing from the impulses of the times. 
The Church reigned and so we get a liturgical 
drama. Thus the oldest French drama, dating 
from the twelfth century, is called Tie Repre- 
sentation of Adam. Then we get ‘Mary 
plays,” mysteries and morality plays, in which 
the characters are personified abstractions— 
we havea fineexamplein Everyman. A little 
later we get secular plays—the French farce 
and the German Shrovetide play. In connec- 
tion with the Jatter Dr. Mantius introduced a 
very interesting account of Hans Sachs, shoe- 
maker and mastersinger (born 1494), who 
has been immortalised by Wagner. Then we 
come to the fool companies and the develop- 
ment of the clown—the Italian “ comedy of 
art,” the pantaloon, and the pierrot. 


“The Shaksperean Period in England.” 
—So important a part did the Elizabethan 
play in the history of the modern theatre that 
Dr. Mantius has devoted his third and con- 
cluding volume to this subject alone, dedicat- 
ing it to his countrywoman, Queen Alexandra. 
Strange as it may seem, it has been left to 
this Dane to write the best account of our stage 
in existence. He holds that Italian dramatic 
art had a very considerable effect on England. 
Like a good lover of the play he hates the 
Puritans-——‘‘a malicious growth’’—who seem 
to have gathered to themselves “all the 
stubbornness, insensibility, and rude obstinacy 
of the nation.” They were counterbalanced 
by a “refined and inte'lectual nobility,” and 
Queen Elizabeth “ rendered a gieat scrvice to 
the actors by placing them under the patron- 
age of the nobility.” Dr. Mantius shows an 
extraordinary knowledge of our stage and 
traces its history in great detail. This third 
volume is one which no student of the English 
drama can possibly do without. 


The London Playhouse Down to Date. 
—Mr. Barton Baker’s book is mainly supple- 
mentary to Dr. Mantius’s, for it brings us 
down to last autumn. Originally published 
in two volumes in 1889 it has been practically 
rewritten. It opens with an admirable 
chronological list and index of all London 
playhouses, Mr. Baker has produced a rather 
useful book. J. M. B. 
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PRETTY PICTURE AT THE NEW GALLERY 
Mr. C. E. Halle’s ‘“ Azalia.”’ 


Copyright reserved by the Artest 
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THE HOMES OF THE WARRING EMPERORS 
6,000 MILES APART. 


bl A 


THE MIKADO’S HOME—ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE, TOKIO 


Showing the bridge across the wide moat which surrounds the ancient castle 


— Se 


THE CZAR’S SUMMER HOME—THE PALACE AT PETERHOF 


Showing the famous avenue of fountains at Peterhof, near Tsarskoye Selo 
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Conducted by 


In the rules of the competition it was stated in the first of our 
series of bridge acrostics that a coupon must be sent with each solu- 
tion. This rule has now been annulled, and no coupon will be 
tequited. In accordance with numerous requests from readers living 
out of England for an extension of time, it has been decided to 
teceive solutions bearing a continental:post mark up to June 12, 1904, 


here has been a great deal written of late in the bridge columns 

of various contemporaries on the subject of conventions at 

bridge and the divergence of opinion about them, and the idea has 

been mooted that there ought to be some sort of general consensus 

on the subject. Some writers have gone so far as to advocate the 

constitution of a central authority to draw up a fixed code of con- 
ventions and to legislate generally on the game of bridge. 

As re ards legislation, the central authority exists already, and 
can quite be depended upon to look after the best interests of the 
game. 

As regards convent ons, is it always clearly understood what con- 
ventions are? In the ordinary acceptation of the word as applied to 
bridge conventions are certain well-known methods of playing your 
cards with the object of conveying information to a skilful partner. 
Directly you get a fixed and immutable code of conventions they 
cease to be conventions and become rules, and rules for the infrac- 
tion of which there is no penalty, for even the wildest advocates for a 
fixed code do not suggest that a penalty should be imposed for non- 
compliance with the code, and what can be more futile than making 
rules which you cannot enforce ? 

Now, as to these much-talked-of conventions and the wide 
difference of opinion which is supposed to exist about them, what are 
they, and where do these writers meet with their great difficulties 7 
I never find any. 

I have played a great deal of bridge during the last few years, not 
only in a variety of London clubs but also in the country and abroad 
and in social circles, and I never come across these dreadful mis- 
understandings. It is quite a common occurrence for me to sit down 
to play with a partner whom I have never seen before, and given an 
ordinary more or less intelligent player I never find any difficulty in 
understanding his game nor does he appear to find any difficulty 
in understanding mine. I always make a point of having an under- 
standing as to the lead in answer to a double of no-trumps because 
on this point there are two distinct schools, but with this one 
exception the game is quite clear. : 

Let us take these conventions seriatim. The double of no-trumps 
is, as I have said, a very open question. The bridge-players are on 
this one point divided into two factions, one faction only doubling 
when they want a heart led to them by their partner and the other 
doubling when they wish their partner to lead his weakest suit. It 
is unnecessary to discuss here which is right; both systems have 
merits, and you should always ask your partner to which faction 
he belongs before beginning a rubber. 

The next point is the question of the leads, and on this point I 
find a great uniformity of opinion, or rather of play. All the best 
books on bridge give a schedule of the correct leads, and they really 
differ very little one from another. Some writers may tell you to lead 
the king from king, queen, knave to five, and others may tell you to 
lead the knave ; but it is very immaterial, and no good player will be 
in the least put out of his reckoning whichever you do. Also there 
is a slight difference of opinion as to whether the knave or the to 
should be led from king, knave, 10, and others, but this again is 
immaterial. 

The next question is the discard. In England the discard from 
the weakest suit is universal. Some players, myself among the 
number, think that the first discard from the suit which you wish led 
is better, but it is not adopted in England, so we never do it. 

Then there is the call against a no-trump declaration showing 
that you wish the suit called in led to you, which is understood 
everywhere. 

Lastly, the call for a ruff, by playing an unnecessarily high card 
not being an honour. This also is universally understood although 
some ultra-conservative players will not adopt it, but it is often very 
useful. Please do not write to me and say that this convention is 
not approved of in my book ; I know that it is not, but it will be in 
the next edition. 
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This exhausts the recognised conventions. Certainly one writer 
in his very excellent book devotes a long chapter to advocating the 
old whist call for trumps, but this signal has never existed at bridge, 
and it seems to me to be a waste of valuable time and good ink to 
write about a thing that is non-existent. The player who calls for 
trumps at bridge will find himself very much in the position of a 
man trying to kiss a girl in the dark—he will know what he wants to 
do himself but nobody else will. 

The only point about which there exists a difference of opinion 
of any importance is the question of the lead to a doubled no-trump, 
and it is now the universal custom both in England and America 
before beginning a rubber to ascertain one’s partner’s opinion on 
this point, and on this one point only. 1 have no theories on the 
subject of conventions ; I only speak from my personal experience, 
and that tells me that the unwritten language of the bridge table is 
very well understood by the majority of players although some are 
able to apply it much better than others. There are plenty of 
players who know the ordinary conventions of the game and use 
them themselves, but who are not very quick at applying informa- 
tion given them by their partners. The first hand played with an 
unknown partner should enable you to form a pretty accurate 
estimate of his calibre, and if you find that he is not quite up to 
your own exalted standard for goodness sake play down to him ; do 
not try to educate him up to yourself. 

Bridge is a very good game as it stands at present, and the less it 
is tinkered with the better. The laws want revising, but I have 
good reason to believe that this will be done before long, and there 
let us leave it. 

This week I will ask solvers to give me their opinion as to the 
correct declaration on three rather difficult hands. 

N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our issue of 
March 2, will run for thirteen weeks in-all. Those who did 
not enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in their solutions week by week but must wait until the compett- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalls, or direct 
from the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 
The prizes will be :— - 

FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 

Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 
SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 


BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. X. 
No. I No. II. 
Spades -KQ64 Spades -K Q 10]6 4 2 
Hearts -K J 103 Hearts - 83 
Clubs - - 7 Clubs - -KQ982 
Diamonds - K Q Io 2 Diamonds - None 
No. III. 

Spades -Q94 

Hearts -AJ2 

Clubs - -K 83 

Diamonds - Q J 10 4 


Score, love au in each case, first game. What would vou do as 
dealer with these hands, and for what reasons ? 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 

1. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, THe TaTrLer, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,” and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 


THE LAPEER 


Current Games, 


The M.C.C. Banquet.—As | listened to 
Mr. Warner’s speech at the M.C.C. banquet 
at the Trocadero I fully understood the secret 
of his success as a captain. He spoke as a 
sportsman, a gentleman, and a man of tact 
and strength. While not withdrawing any- 
thing he previously said as to the evil of 
barracking he pleaded extenuating circum- 
stances and told us that the incident was now 
dead and buried as far as he was concerned. 
It was very tempting to make some allusion 
to the croaking critics of last summer, but 
Mr. Warner very wisely avoided the tempta- 
tion. The manner of Mr. Warner’s speech 
was perhaps hardly as successful as the matter, 
and his delivery once or twice distinctly sug- 
gested, “wherefore I pray and beseech you.” 
The clerical intonation, however, gave a 
heightened flavour to many of the excellent 
stories he told and especially to his reference 
to the lion sitting on the kangaroo, the lion 
being without a mane. Each member of the 
team as heentered the room got a tremendous 
reception, and Rhodes’s self-possession did 
not seem in the least ruffled 
when he was announced as 
“Mr. Braund.” Altogether 
the dinner was a successful 
affair, and though many of 
us would have liked a speech 
from some of the heroes of 
the tour it was on the 
whole, perhaps, wiser to 
limit the talking to Lord 
Alverstone and Mr. Warner. 


Private Enterprises and 
the M.C.C.—With Mr. 
Warner’s modest expression 
of hope that the days of 
private enterprises are over 
as far as English tours in 
the colonies are concerned 
everyone in the room was 
in perfect agreement. In 
the nature of things, apart 
altogether from the question 
of victory or defeat, the 
wheels of a tour organised 
by the M.C.C. are likely to 
run more smoothly than the 
machinery of a private 
enterprise. I do not suppose that the com- 
mittee of the Marylebone club are absolutely 
indifferent to any financial loss in connection 
with the tour in Australia, but it is certain 
that the club can bear such a loss with more 
equanimity than can any individual cricketer. 


The Undue Claims of County Cricket.— 
I was very glad that Mr. Warner alluded to 
the present-day tendency to attach undue 
importance to county cricket ; county cricket 
is, he said, a means to an end. If the end is 
to defeat the Australians in test matches it is 
certainly illogical to subordinate that end to 
the means by which it should be attained. 
English and Australian cricketers alike are 
desirous that all test matches should be played 
to a finish, but the exigencies of the county 
championship apparently block the way. As 
a matter of fact I think Mr. Warner might 
have even gone further than he did in his 
suggestion. I hold that not only should the 
counties be asked to so arrange their pro- 
grammes when the Australians are with us 


The design for the menu cover. 


Sports, 


that every test match should be played to a 
finish without hindrance, but that two other 
interesting matches—the Australians against 
the Gentlemen and the Australians against 
the Players—should have a full week devoted 
to each. With the halo of his victorious 
career in Australia still round his head Mr. 
Warner is now a power in the cricket world. 
Let him use his influence while it lasts to 
bring about a change which will earn him the 
undying gratitude of everyone not utterly 
besotted with the county championship. 


Mr. Warner’s Critic.—I see that Major 
Trevor, whose reappearance in London jour- 
nalism we all most heartily welcome, differs 
on this point from Mr. Warner, but his objec- 
tions finally resolve themselves into the old 
bogie—the dislocation of the county cham- 
pionship. Major Trevor says that a test 
match is essentially a trial of skill and not a 
trial of endurance, and fears that if the time 
limit were increased we should see no more 
Jessops in the future. As a general proposi- 


THE DINNER TO THE M.C.C. AUSTRALIAN TEAM 


tion what Major Trevor says may be perfectly 
true, but he ar.ues as if Mr. Warner’s pro- 
posal was meant not to apply to merely the 
five matches played by the Australians in 
this country but to every county match as 
well. Let us retain our three days limit for 
county matches so that we may continue to 
produce our Jessops to fight the clock and the 
bowlers at once, but let us recognise that 
between county cricket and a test match a 
great gulf is fixed. Of the last ten test matches 
played in England four only have been fought 
to a finish, and given a fine summer next year 
there is no particular reason why the whole of 
the five test matches should not be left un- 
finished. Major Trevor admits that in England 
the paying public are the arbiters of the fate of 
first-class cricket, and doubts if the public will 
support the slow game which must be the result 
of the unlimited-time match. In answerjto this 
I should like to ask Major Trevor how long 
does he think the public will support the test 
matches when 60 per cent. of these matches 
end in a draw? 
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Drawn by G. Hillyard Swinstead and reproduced 
here by permission of the M.C.C. and Mr. Swinstead 
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and Pastimes. 


A Commonplace Final.—My distaste for 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
is greater than my taste for Cup ties; hence 
I did not see the final at the Crystal Palace 
last week. I am told, however, that I did not 
miss much as it was by no means a great 
game even for a final tie. Bolton, from all 
accounts, was the better side in the second half, 
and as Meredith’s goal seemed to have been a 
little doubtful I suppose Manchester City may 
be considered lucky to have won. Whether 
due to good luck or good play Manchester’s 
victory was more welcome than a draw would 
have been. A replayed final tie is like a re- 
opened bottle of champagne—most of the 
life and fizz have gone out of it. I never 
remember a final tie which so many of the 
spectators did not see—to drop into an 
Irishism. All through the Saturday after- 
noon brakefuls of trippers from Manchester 
and Bolton could be seen slowly promenad- 
ing the streets from the Tower Bridge to 
Hyde Park. I should say that of the ex- 
cursionists who followed the teams to London 
not more than 60 per cent. 
went to the Crystal Palace. 
Possibly the feeling was that 
inasmuch as under any 
circumstances the cup must 
come to Lancashire it did 
not much matter which side, 
won. 


An Orderly Crowd.— 
There is one circumstance 
in connection with the final 
tie which some of the old- 
fashioned critics of profes- 
sional football might note 
with advantage. These 
critics are never tired of 
telling us of the demoral- 
ising influence of profession- 
alism on the spectators. 
We do not, however, seem 
to have heard that any of 
the spectators behaved like 
blac’ guards at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday week. 
Here was a rough-and-ready 
crowd gathered together 
from the Lancashire towns. 
Many of them were men the conditions of 
whose life and work do certainly not make for 
refinement. Yet amongst all the immense 
throng at the Crystal Palace the police had 
practically an idle time. Indeed, I very much 
doubt if half-a-dozen final ties would bring 
together a tenth of as many blackguards as 
are to be found ata single race meeting at 
this time of the year, and yet the critics 
and newspapers which are perpetually harping 
on the demoralisation of professional football 
have never a word to say against the black- 
guardism which racing brings in its train. 
I believe that the first paper to announce the 
result of the final tie was the Zcho, copies of 
which were rushed through London in one of 
the 15-h.p. Pipe cars, those splendid motors 
which the London Motor Garage Company 
supplies. This company, by the way, has 
just disposed of a 60-h.p. Mercédés car to the 
Duke of Westminster, whose hereditary love 
of horses has not blinded him to the virtues 
of petrol or the many uses of the motor 
car. 
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An Apology.—I find I owe an apology 
to my friend, E. H. D. Sewell. A fort- 
night ago I stated in THE TATLER that I 
had a very clear recollection of reading some- 
where an article of Mr. Sewell’s in which he 
stated that in the fourth test match the 
Englishmnen had all the best of the luck. I 
said at the tim2 that I was quoting merely 
from memory and was open to correction. 
Sewell now tells me that | attributed to him a 
statement which he never made. Wherefore 
I unreservedly withdraw, retract, and apologise. 
I am sorry, however, that my sincere respect 
for Sewell as a cricketer and writer does not 
enable me to see eye to eye with him on the 
question of bad 
luck. He tells us 
in the Athletic 
News this week 
that cricket and 
luck are synony- 
mous. 1 readily 
admit that cricket 
as it is sometimes 
played is a matter 
of luck pure and 
simple, but I take 
it that that is not 
the sort of cricket 
Sewell is referring 
to. Probably by 
the word, luck, we 
both mean a dif 


erent thing, as 
Sewell — explains 


that the dismissal 
of Trumper, Hill, 
and Duff for a few 
runs in the first 
test match was 
bad luck in the 
sense that it was 
bad luck for the 
Australians that 
their three best 
batsmen played so 
badly. This, I 
confess, seems to 
me much the sare 
thing as if I were 
to grumble at my 
bad luck when 
John Roberts beat 
me in a game of 
billiards, my bad luck being only another 
term for John Roberts’s good play. 


A Revived Champion. — When I saw 
H. K. Foster last year in one of the early 
rounds of the racket championship I thought 
that he had made a mistake in tempting 
fortune a second time. He seemed to have 
put on so much weight and to have lost so 
much of his old activity that it appeared 
impossible that he could hold his own against 
some of his younger and more active rivals. 
This year as 1 watched him in his matches 
against Miles and Baerlein I wonder at my 
former obtuseness. He played with all that 
inimitable skill, grace, and power that first 
won him the racket championship. Once or 
twice in his match with Baerlein he seemed a 
tr fle distressed after an unusually long rally, 
but taken all round he was quite as quick and 
active as his lighter and younger rival, who 
never seemed in the least likely to beat him. 
Even more remarkable than Foster’s skill was 
his wonderful generalship. With all the 
acuteness of an old warrior he discovered at 
once Baerlein’s weak points and took the 
fullest advantage of them. 


THIS YEAR’S RACKET CHAMPION 


H. K. Foster, who beat E. M. Baerlein in the final 
by three games to nil 


Promoted Woolwich. — The Arsenal’s 
finish of the season was somewhat in the 
nature of an anti-climax. A drawn game 
with such a club as Burslem was hardly what 
one expects from a team that is to figure in 
the first division of the League next season. 
However, as by their drawn game the Wool- 
wich men made their promotion a certainty, 
I suppose that they at least were satisfied. It 
will be interesting to watch how the first 
southern team that has ever played in 
Division I. will fare next jseason. Apart from 
the mere honour and glory I do not see how 
Woolwich will profit by the promotion. The 
two things absolutely certain are that their 
expenses will be 
largely increased and 
that the men will be 
compelled to take 
longer journeys in 
quest of League 
points. Whether 
their gates will in- 
crease in proportion 
to their expenses is 
by no means certain. 
Woolwich, after all, 


though it may be 
reckoned for terri- 
torial purposes as a 
London club, has only 
a limited number of 
supporters to draw 
from. The success 
of the club in the 
past season probably 
attracted as many 
football enthusiasts 
as are to be found in 
the district, and it is not likely that any of the 
outlying districts can be tapped for sixpences 
next season. Woolwich is like Tottenham, 
only more so; nothing less exciting than an 
international match will induce any Londoners 
living west of Temple Bar to make a journey 
to the Arsenal’s ground. Of course, remem- 
bering what Manchester City has done this 
season and last, it would be unsafe to 
make any predictions regarding the career 
of Woolwich Arsenal in the first division of 
the League ; nevertheless, I should be inclined 
to take very short odds that the Arsenal 
will be back in Division II. in the season, 
1905-6, 
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LAST YEAR'S RACKET CHAMPION 


E. M. Baerlein, who was beaten this year by 
H. K. Foster 
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The Temptations of Billiards. — It is 
curious that the two billiard-players who at 
one time seemed likely to be John Roberts’s 
successors should have died prematurely. 
Hugh McNeil, whom John Roberts discovered 
in Scotland, was a player of inimitable possi- 
bilities, but his life in London seemed to turn 
his head and destroy his self-control. I only 
saw him play twice, but even though the hand 
of death was pressing on him at the time he 
showed that peculiar delicacy of touch which 
is the hall mark of the really great player. 
Spiller, like McNeil, might now have been 
alive if he could only have been persuaded to 
take decent care of himself, but he was abso- 
lutely reckless about his health. He was 
already dying of consumption when a sub- 
scription was got up last year to send him to 
South Africa. The temptations surrounding 
the professional billiard-player are so many 
that the greatest credit is due to those who 
withstand them. Whenever I see Dawson or 
Stevenson play I always think that there is 
really something more to admire in them than 
their mere skill. With every temptation to 
go wrong both of them have led the steadiest 
of lives, and the successful professional billiard- 
player who saves 
his health and 
his money must 
be a man _ of 
exceptionally 
strong character. 
Peall, Dawson, 
and Stevenson 
are examples of 
the comfortable 
prosperity that 
awaits the  pro- 
fessional billiard- 
player who can 
exercise a 
measure of self- 
control, In addi- 
tion to McNeil 
and Spiller every- 
one familiar with 
the history of 
billiards for 
the past fifteen 
years will readily 
recall the 
of yet 
player 
only 
thank 
does 


due 


name 
another 
has 
himself to 

that he 
not occupy 
the same position 
as Dawson or 
Stevenson. It is 
plain that no 
amount of genius 
for the game will 


who 


save the profes- 
billiard- 

player who cannot 
properly keep himself in hand. On the whole, 
however, the status of the billiard “ pro” has 
enormously improved during the past twenty 
years. At the present day billiard-players as 
a class are exceedingly well conducted—a 
striking contrast to the days when old John 
Roberts flourished. Indeed, the 
generation of billiard ‘* pros” are socially and 
morally head and shoulders above their pre- 
decessors. 


sional 


younger 


More Bridge—I have received two 
excellent little bridge manuals by Mr. Elwell 
—Advanced Bridgeand Elwell on Bridge— 
published by George Newnes. 


The R. D. Blackmore 


JONATHAN 


Reduced from photographs of the R. D. Blackmore memorial window designed by Messrs. Percy Bacon and Brothers of London. 
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in Exeter Cathedral. 


SAWSON 


The figures of Jonathan, David, and 


Samson were suggested by Messrs. Bacon as symbolical of attributes of the character of John Ridd, the hero of Lorna Doone—viz., love and tenderness, courage, and strength 


Commemorating a Popular Book.— 
Everybody has read Lorna Doone, and that 
is why everybody will be delighted to hear of 
the memorial which that charming novelist, 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts, unveiled in Exeter 
Cathedral a few days ago. The memorial 
includes a tablet and stained-glass window, 
illustrations of which are here reproduced. 
The medallion portrait under the window is 
the work of Mr. Harry Hems of Exeter, and 
all who remember Mr. Blackmore will recog- 
nise that he has caught the likeness most 
happily. The committee for the memorial 
includes the names of Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. R. B. Marston was 
hon. secretary and hon. treasurer of the fund, 


An Idealised Novelist.—The erection of 
a monument to Mr. Blackmore in Exeter 
Cathedral recalls the fact that there is a very 
similar monument to Jane Austen in Win- 
chester Cathedral, but it must be admitted 
that the monument to Mr. Blackmore is 
somewhat premature. Who shall foretell 


THIS TABLET WITH THE WINDOW “ABOVE ARE A 
TRIBUTE OF ADMIRATION AND AFFECTION 
¥ To Tut MEMORY i 4 
a Or me, | 
RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, M.A} 
4 SON OF THE } 
Rev. JOHN BLACKMORE, 
EDUCATED AT BLUNDELUS SCHOOL, TIVERTON; 
AND EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD, (SCHOLAR) 


BORN AT LONGWORTH, BE) 7 JUNE 1825; 
DIED AT TEDDINGTON, MIDDLESEX, 20 JAN.,1900. 


“INSIGHT, AND HUMOUR, AND THE RHYTHMIC (ROLL 
OF ANTIQUE LORE, HIS FERTILE FANCIES SWAY‘D, 
AND WITH THEIR VARIOUS "ELOQUENCE ARRAY’D > 
MUS STERLING ENGLISH, PURE AND CLEAN AND WHOLE!" 
“HE ADDED CHRISTIAN COURTESY, AND THE HUMILITY. 
OF ALL THOUGHTFUL MINDS, TO A CERTAIN GRAND 
AND GLORIOUS GIFT OF RADIATING HUMANITY.” 
Cracick Nowelt 


MEMORIAL TO THE AUTHOR OF 
DOONE” 


“LORNA 


that those very charming novels of his will 
be read by another generation? Upon their 
merits they certainly will not. There is 
always a temptation to applaud the popular 
novelist of the day. There are an infinite 
number of men and women who are quite 
persuaded that not only was Lorna Doone 
a great book, but that several others of Black- 
more’s novels, including Alice Lovaine and 
The Maid of Sker, were entitled to rank 
among the greatest books of their time. 7he 
Dictionary of National Biography, {or 
example, devotes no less than five columns 
to Blackmore; this also is ridiculously dis- 
proportioned, except from a journalist’s point 
of view, it being the business of the latter-day 
journalist to play to the taste of the multitude. 
Mr. Blackmore possessed a very charming 
personality, Many of us can recall the shy, 
retiring writer who loved his garden so much 
more than the London crowd. It must be 
admitted that after all his stories make for 
chivalry and high ideals of life, and he was 
in every sense of the word a good and 
honourable man. 


This incident in the Oxford and Cambridge match has attracted a great deal of attention. 


“ A REMARKABLE GOLF STROKE 
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It represents Mr. C, H. Alison playing off the roof of the Woking clubhouse: 
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A HAPPY WAY OF PERPETUATING OLD LONDON 


The New Commemorative Tablets on the ‘Savoy Hotel.” 


INVA HOUSE 
NEAR THIS SPOT 
LIVED 
HENRY FIELDING 


J 
Se . am ; j 1883 Fi 
NS icHELTING PLACEOL IME Woe f, Sues = ~™ 1S. cat gb ee AS 
cLUBOF WHICH ABOUT IS2¢ 8 (A ts IG eee ee EN VA LAAN\ WHICH STOOD ON THIS Site 
EDMUND KEAN ' y : st feuds : | : r\\" ees Vi 


The proprietors of the enlarged ‘‘Savoy Hotel,” that now appeals by its handsome frontage along the Strand, have hit upon a good method of keeping us 

in remembrance of the old London that once stood here. A still older London is commemorated by an artistic picture of the Savoy Palace that gave 

its name to the district and now gives it to the hotel. The Savoy Palace was named after Peter Earl of Savoy and Richmond, the uncle of Eleanor of 
Provence, the Queen of Henry III. King John of France died here 
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Kodak Enterprise.—I have received the 
following letter from the Kodak Company 
dated from Clerkenwell Road, although the 
address of that remarkable firm might now be 
counted the universe. I 
print this letter because I 
consider it is one of the 
most extraordinary  ex- 
amples of the now universal 
dissemination of photo- 
graphic interest that I have 
noted. I suppose we shall 
come to see Mr. Balfour 


and Mr. Chamberlain or 
their successors eagerly 


taking snapshots as_ they 
travel on affairs of state :— 


We have had a most interesting 
letter from Prince Khilkoff, Rus- 
sian Minister of Ways and Com- 
munications, who personally 
superintended the arrangements 
for the temporary railway across 
Lake Baikal during the last six 
weeks and the transport of the 
Russian army en voute for Harbin, 
for which he was _ responsible. e 
He was provided with a Kodak— 
a No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak— 
and being an enthusiastic photo- 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
* tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Z¢., answers to the fifth acrostic 
(dated May 4) must be delivered not -later 
than first post on Monday, May 16. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
‘“Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


copy. 


THE FAMOUS DONKEY AT LISMORE CASTLE 


This donkey, which stands fifteen hands high, helped to bring some of the royal luggage 


to the castle on the occasion of the King’s visit 


Double 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Eleventh Series) 


Ta U Bp 
Breaker A R E 
Bate eee Ree tess Cie cree Oe 
RN MAC Desh ATT. 
SAGE Va OA Te Oe N 


(or AVILION) 


3. Various spellings are accepted. 

4. In reply to some solvers, the Biblical Dictionary is 
wrong, and the Bible itself must be preferred. 

5. The mythical Isle of Avalon in which King Arthur 
is supposed to be waiting till his time comes again. 
Various spellings accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from: 
Almeria, Amesham, Aar, Astwood, Ashbury, Aredark, 
Antonio, Agnes, Arpa, Adecee, Atlantic, Adabarth, Alif, 
Astynaza, Ajib, Avery, Aylwards, Avalina, Alferina, 
Ampersand, Altisidora, Attrisolle, Aldebella, Alpha, Ata- 
lanta, Abna, Amsted, Aredane, Ajanda, Aston, Aladdin, 
Arosa, Arho, Aenea, Aaron, Bryntirion, Baffled-not, 
Berks, Belotelo, Balfe, Burlington, Bydif, Biddle-bird, 
Bosmere, Bloomsbury, Bute, Bellerophon, Bydand, 
Beauty, Bedece, Bonnie-bell, Beeswax, Briar-rose, Berth, 
Belmanor, Busby, Boodle, Benger, Boynes, Bela, Belle- 
dame, Britannia, Bowknives, Bendy, Bristol, Bracken, 
Bulbul, Beginnah, Bimbo, Criffel, Chicot, Cymric, Canti- 
niere, Chippie, Clarelou, Coomb, Carissima, Croquet, 
Cherry-cheeks, Chiria, Carte-blanche, Chelobhai, Cyprus, 
Carminol, Carrots, Cliftonian, Cousin-kate, Cass, Croaker, 
Castledene, Chromatic, Crossjack, Chinchin, Cambridge, 
Cervin, Carrickduff, Caer-gwent, Cecilia, Colleen-bawn, 
Cocky, Dignity, Digamma, Duquessa, Dumbie, Driscoll, 
Dearthing, Dainty, Davos-platz, Dodpoller, Differential, 
Dido, Dumnorix, Dewankhas, Daddy, Dunwood, Dante, 
Dolabella, Exe, Elberoni, Emigrant, Evelyn, Enos, 
Elleville, Eastwind, Ethie, Emerald, Elmbank, Esperance, 
Fortiter, Fulmarno, Flosager, Frisquet, Florodora, Farina, 
Fusilier, Fidelia, Florence, Fleta, Freda, Francis, Flapper, 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Eleventh Series) 


This is the day of flowers just now passed. 

Those are a black-faced crew who come to clean. 
Together they a strange procession form 

Which on this flowery day alone is seen. 


1. A street composed of stables left and right 
The cries that often wake us up at night. 
2. I shot this article into the air ; 
It fell to earth, it doesn’t matter where. 
3. In the rough country whence I take my source 
The Yankee Government have formed a park 
Called National, three thousand miles across, 
And when I leave it north-east is my mark. 
4. Terpsichore presides o’er this delight, 
The mazy whirlings of the skipping night. 
5. (Reversed.) Bellario lived here, from whom came 
In legal cap and gown the masking dame. 
6. Gross caricatures of worst humanity. 
The Dean thus vented his acerbity. 
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grapher, made about 120 exposures of incidents in core 
nection with the transport arrangements for his Majesty 
the Czar. These were sent to Kodak, Ltd., at St. Peters- 
burg for hasty reproduction. The work was undertaken, 
and in less than seven hours the films were developed, 
fixed, washed, and dried, prints 
made from them, and mounted up 
in an album for the Czar, The 
Prince enthusiastically expressed 
his appreciation of the Kodak 
developing machine, as the diffi- 
culties of dark-room development 
would have been insuperable under 
the circumstances. 

The daylight developing ma- 
chine is playing a most important 
part at the seat of war; it was 
only the other day that we heard 
of it as being in use on the ships of 
both combatants in connection 
with carrier pigeons, to which the 
films were attached after develop- 
ment. 


Prince Khilkoff’s series of 
photographs, by the way, 
were published in the last 
issue of the Sphere. They 
represent some very drama- 
tic scenes on Lake Baikal, 
including companies of 
Cossacks marching across 
the ice and sledge horses 
drawing a disabled engine. 


“the Tetter” 


vel of 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Fiora, Gooney-goop, Grey-eyes, Gasco, Grosvenor, 
Gabarou, Goldmine, Golden-girl, Gem, Griselda, Glevum, 
Golg Grimstone, Horsa, Herr-oil, Hemlock, Heath, 
Hadith, Hopeiwin, Hussar, Hythe, Hermit, Hook, Hima- 
laya, Hiawatha, Hittite, Ibis, Ikansolvit, Ingovar, Ignota, 
Irene, Jid, poblinels, Jacko, January, Joker, Jinko, Keys, 
Kamoral, Kamsin, Kathbaron, Kid, Kilkenny, Knot, 
Katchewan, Keepatit, Kamsin, Kempsey, Kiwi, Ko, Kands, 
Kilton, Leep, Lovey-mary, Lhasa, Louise, Lontos, Larola, 
Lengthington, Libussa, Louth, Lostwithiel, Liskinbwee, 
Luk-my, Lady-bower, Lux, Lookitout, Lady-day, Leirum, 
Littlemary, Monazite, Mifflewax, Mahtal, Marlburian, 
Marion, Magglekind, Mummer, Margot, My-eye, Mascotte, 
Mayfair, Mereworth, Mourino, Mamouna, Milton, Max, 
Minorca, Massareene, Miss-Ethel, Mina-mie, Moira, 
Maremma, M. L. H., Moremie, Mon, Manor, Mater, 
Magpie, Macaudax, Mia, Mars, Moel-siabod, Nedals, 
Nitram, Nacnud, Nimble, No-trumps, Ninny, Nidma, 
Nibs, Nelalph, Norbreck, Olea, Oak, Ox, Old-breconian,. 
Orion, Owen, Owlet, Oswy, Ohto, Petite, Penwiper, 
Paulina, Passbaker, Pom-pom, Pongo, Pegasus, Pixie, 
Peeroot, Plums, Parciau, Penguin, Park, Pongkyle, 
Peugeot, Peace, Primavera, Paris, Pluto, Queerlock,. 
Quogo, Quack-quack, Ronpu, Roma, Reldas, Reindeer, 
Roy, Rough, Rekerki, Rock, Stopher, Sherkholmes, 
Square, Saskerre, Scraps, Siffleuse, Splendide, Swift- 
sure, She, Simonstree, Samur, Safie, Super-cargo, Sea- 
star, Seagull, Starlight, St. Andrew, Sweetbells, Skerry, 
Snipe, Sandow, Seesaw, St. George, Storey, St. Quentin, 
Spin, Sochaw, Spider, Sheward, Sturford, Sa, Sunny- 
brook, Salmon, Taffy, Twin, Tussock, Tamworth, Tim- 
buctoo, Tina, Titipu, Troloss, Telephone, Talfourd, 
Tadeaster, Tidy-hero, Tiballak, Truth, Tiptilted, Tacitus, 
Three-tricks, Trix-B, Towser, Usher, _ Unsterbel, 
Umballa, U. B. C., Victor, Variag, Vinna, Verax, Vix, 
Whiskers, Whereisit, Weel, Walton, Wieldfood, Whiffle- 
hard, Wistahs, Wontgo, Wynell, Waxsteed, Winifred, 
Wicwaka, We-two, Wagstaff, Wyst, Wotherspoon, Wild- 
violet, Whip-poor-will, Widow-twigg, Wasp, Workit- 
out, Whare-hou, Wizard, Waterside, Waver, X.X., 
Xerxes, Yasmar, Yoko, Yellow, Yma, Zwanzig, ‘Zwei, 
Zou-zou. 


“ Bowknives" and ‘‘'Yma’ are credited with correct 
answers to No. tr. 

The Acrostic Editor is not certain about ‘‘ Kempsey,” 
who is requested to write the pseudonym in plain letters 
at the top of the sheet. 

‘Killie'’ was wrongly credited with correct answer 
to No, 1. 


TENTH SERIES. 
Special Acrostic for the ties only 


Russia’s great foe which saps her inner life, 
More deadly e'en than loss in naval strife. 


1. Add that to me, and bring me to a head. 


2. This fixes our attention. Daily we 
Rush to the papers any news to see. 


3. Take desert-land in the full-fragrant East. 
Behead, curtail, and letter add at least, 
And lo you have a certain kind of —— 


4. An undertaker with a heart not hard, 
Reversed and aspirated is a bard. 


5. In this quite rare they found the rarest quite ; 
Deduct three-sevenths to make fit the light. 


The answers must arrive not later than first post on 
Monday next. No alternatives will be accepted. If, 
however, no one guesses the acrostic correctly the nearest 
and best answers may be accepted and judged. 

“Penguin” is credited with correct solution of No, 13, 
omitted by mistake, but she missed No. 12 and so cannot 
compete for the special acrostic. 

In reply to ‘Carrickduff,” ‘ Alexandra" cannot be 
accepted in No. 12 because it was not the late Queen’s 
name. 
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THE ALPHABET OF PLACES AND PERSONS 
As Presented by Fred J. Jacobs. 
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The artist who has made the alphabet for “ The Tatler” in six pages of clever drawings is the brother of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, the brilliant 
story-writer and author of “ Many Cargoes” 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Lack of Chauffeurs’ Training Schools.— 
Motorists are always girding at the incom- 
petence and ignorance of the professional 
driver, but the truth is that there are 
practically no facilities for turning out good 
capable drivers and mechanicians. We never 
tire of grumbling at chauffeurs for being un- 
trained, but we place so many difficulties in 
the way of young men wishing to become 
competent chauffeurs that we have only our- 
selves to blame when the ill-trained novice 
smashes up our cars, collides with carts, and 
runs up, through all his sins, negligences, and 
ignorance, the most appalling repair and 
damage bills. 


The Dearth of Mechanical Schools.—- 
The writer wishing to have a young soldier, 
who has served with distinction in the army, 
taught to drive and to do small motor-car 
repairs thought, provided the fees were forth. 
coming, no difficulties would arise. But 
stumbling block after stumbling block has 


been put in this young man’s way, whose only _ 


desire is to work hard at his new calling. The 
Polytechnic in Regent Street conducts classes 
for mechanics engaged in motor construction. 


chauffeur until he has qualified elsewhere in 
motor mechanics. The question is, where ? 
Now it is evident that these polytechnics 
ought to face the matter practically. If one 
class fills up another should be opened the 
same day. Asking a young working man to 
wait six months before he can begin to train 
in his trade is absurd, the consequence is 
we have to go to the Continent for capable 
drivers, for we deliberately prevent by our 
procrastinating, unpractical ways the proper 
and speedy training of most capable appli- 
cants. So instead of this constant girding 
at the “incompetent British chauffeur” let 
us remember that we offer him very little 
chance to train up in the ways a good motor 
man should go, 


Inter-club Runs.—_A very pleasant new 
feature of provincial automobile clubs lies 


in the inter-club runs which the clubs 
of adjoining counties so often arrange. 


In this way the most pleasant friendships are 
formed, country social life widened, and much 
valuable and united action in motor legislation 
and politics achieved. Just a few automobile 
clubs have had the courage to arrange Sunday 


Ladies’ Motor Cycles.—It is surprising 
that more enterprise has not been shown in 
designing a motor cycle for feminine use. 
There is no doubt that were a practical, con- 
venient ladies’ motor cycle put on the market it 
would command a large sale. One such motor 
cycle has recently been brought out, the control 
being by one lever on the handlebar. It has 
a shield for keeping the skirt free. But so far 
as women and the motor cycle are concerned 
it is a.significant fact that the Autocycle Club 
has only four or five feminine members. 


Spring and Second-hand Cars.—In the 
spring the wise beginner turns his thoughts to 
second-hand cars. The misfortune of the 
mania for new models to its possessor is the 
opportunity for the more sensible man who 
wants a sound, reliable means of locomotion 
rather than one of fashion’s motor freaks. 
The new-model maniac calls second-hand 
cars “cast-offs,” but there is nothing in a 
name. But do not buy your second-hand 
motor car from a stranger unless you are a 
mechanical expert, and a friend “who 
understands motors down to the ground” is 
not always to be trusted, for frequently he 


THE FIVE NAPIER CARS COMPETING 


IN THE ENGLISH 


ELIMINATING TRIALS FOR THE GORDON BENNETT 


RACE 


The names, reading from left to right, are: W. Clifford-Earp, S. F. Edge, Lieut.-Colonel Mark Mayhew, John Hargreaves, and J. W. Stocks 


It offers no assistance to would-be drivers 
anxious to study motor mechanics. Clearly 
the Polytechnic should give some assistance 
towards helping young men to learn a business 
in which the pay is good and the openings 
many. 


Other Schools.—The Battersea Poly- 
technic has an excellent school for motor 
drivers, but the number of pupils taken is only 
fourteen, which is but a drop in the ocean 
towards satisfying the number of applicants. 
In April the writer was told that no possible 
vacancy could arise till September, which 
means that a young working man must be 
kept idle for six months waiting to learn a 
trade. The technical schools of London offer 
no solution of the chauffeur problem. It is 
doubtful whether some of the heads of the 
technical departments have ever heard of so 
modern an invention as a motor car. 


The Automobile Club School.—The 
Automobile Club teaches men to drive but 
does not include mechanical teaching in the 
course, so that the holder of the club driving 
certificate is unable to obtain -a post as 


club runs, but the majority hold back despite 
the archbishop’s dictum as to each man con- 
sulting his own conscience as to the spending 
of his Sabbaths, which doubtless applies to 
motorists as to other mortals. 


Ladies’ Club Run to Homburg.—For the 
Ladies’ Automobile Club run to Homburg to 
witness the Gordon Bennett race ten feminine 
owned and driven cars have already been 
entered. The route will be wd Harwich, 
Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Dussel- 
dorf, Cologne, Coblenz, Frankfort, and Hom- 
burg, returning by another route not yet 
decided on. Now that the ladies’ club is 
settled in its charming new quarters at 
Claridge’s Hotel it is proving. most popular, 
and new members are pouring in. 


The Village “Comb” and Cars.—In a 
few motor-hating villages a block of wood 
studded with nails and looking like a crude 
comb of the first man is insidiously placed 
nails uppermost on main roads frequented by 
motorists for the purpose of ripping up tyres. 
Imprisonment should be the penalty for such 
wanton destruction of valuable property. 
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gets a commission on the sale. Buy your 
second-hand car from a reliable firm and get 
a guarantee from them that it is as repre- 
sented ; this will cost a little more, but it is 
money saved in the long run. 


Some of these Cars.—To buy a standard 
second-hand car with a guarantee from a firm 
of good standing is as safe as investing your 
cash in Consols. It is not a striking bargain, 
but it is safe and yields excellent results from 
the sum sunk. Never buy a car of obsolete 
make even if going for a song—it will run 
you in too heavily on repairs. Above all 
things, in buying a second-hand car avoid the 
“commission tout.” He is dangerous, 


A Clever Appliance.—Mr. Charles Jarrott 
lately showed me an excellent appliance 
known as the ‘‘ Pompeesi,” which is merely a 
device for making the motor pump up the 
tyres of the car. It seems ridiculous for a 
man to pump up the tyre, leaving idle the 
power of the motor close at hand. The 
“ Pompeesi ” changes all that, for by the most 
simple nut attachment to the cylinder the 
force of the explosion does the hard work of 
“ pumping up.” 
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Past and Present.—I have given up ex- 
pecting fashion to declare herself definitely as 
regards her aims, and I have decided with all 
the philosophy I can muster for the occasion to 
take her as I find her and not to expect her to 
be anything else than volatile and undecided. 
People are speculating very seriously as to 
whether the 1830 or 1860 genres or 
the Louis XVI. toilettes will be most 
favoured or whether the Directoire 
costumes will carry off the palm, but 
my opinion is that Dame Fashion 
has already decided to accept any 
and every one of them with exactly 
the same amount of enthusiasm and to © 
let us make our own selection among 
them as best pleases us. JI remember 
an old red photograph book, regarded 
by me in my pinafore days with 
amusement and interest, that contained 
a hundred or so photographs of elegant 
Anglo-Indian ladies in cool muslin and 
silken gowns low on the shoulders and 
wide in the skirt, their shoulders draped 
with lace shawls and little silk pele- 
rines and capes,.all of whom belonged 
to the forties and fifties and sixties. If 
only that book chanced to be in my 
possession at the present moment in 
good faith I could discover a whole 
host of “ideas” for the season’s frocks, 
and those particular pictures which 
seemed so absurd to me then would 
look eminently stylish and up to date 
now. 


The Taffetas Gown.—The taffetas 
gowns of to-day are quite sufficient in 
themselves to prove my case. As a 
matter of fact—tired as we may be of 
hearing and noting it—the truth that 
they are the modistic sensation of the 
moment is being thrust upon one at 
every turn. At a recent 
fashionable wedding when 
all the ‘“‘ world and _ his 
wife” turned out to do 
honour to the bride of the 
week the taffetas toilette 
carried all before it and 
was repeated on all sides 
ad nauseam, and it seems 
quite on the cards at pre- 
sent that we shall begin to 
look upon a silk dress 
much in the same way that 
our mothers did when not to have at least one 
handsome vole de soze hanging in their ward- 
robes would have meant their being deprived of 
what was looked upon as absolutely necessary 
to the status of a woman of ordinarily fashion- 
able pretension. The typical taffetas skirt is 
very wide and very long—not so much a 
trained skirt as a round one standing well on 
the ground in front and at the sides, the length 
behind, which is really considerable, hardly 
suggesting a train owing to the length all 
round as well as for the reason that the skirt 
is put almost as full into the waist-band at the 
sides as itisat the back. Quantities of material 


are used in the fashioning of these skirts, which 
are fuller than ever, and little scalloped ruches 
and frills as well as deep corded flounces 
are employed in their construction. For my 
own part I am of opinion that the wide cape 
sleeve giving the definite slope on the shoulders 
is more suitable in taffetas than in any other 


SUMMER TOILETTE 


Of white muslin over cerise silk, hemmed with tucks and adorned 


with bows of cerise velvet 
material, while the colours that these silks have 
appeared in of late are so fascinating as to be 


almost irresistible to the feminine mind. 


Reflections on the Same Subject.—Of 
course, one can hardly say enough concerning 
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the small checks carried out in the old- 
fashioned colours that had disappeared com- 
pletely from La Mode’s scheme of. things 
fashionable for at least a generation or two. 
They are so minute that at a distance it is 
impossible to see any check at all, the whole 
having the appearance of a definite self colour 
in pink or blue or green, as the case 
may be, and sometimes rather hard 
and crude as we count colours nowa- 
days. Specially welcome, however, to 
my own mind is the return of that 
lovely tone which in olden days we 
used to designate by the title of 
“French grey,” but which has in reality 
far more blue than grey in its compo- 
sition. A taffetas gown in this shade 
which I examined the other day boasted 
a turn-over collar of fine soft cloth to 
match, cut into scallops and embroi- 
dered in black silk with a further 
adornment of cream and _ gold braid. 
The corsage was drawn into the tiniest 
gathers which supplied plenty of 
fulness to the front, and there were 
two wide revers meeting down the 
front edged on the outside with a row 
of little cloth buttons to correspond. 
The same buttons were continued down 
the upper part of the skirt, which was 
gathered full into the waist and treated 
with three deep tucks headed with 
corded bands of cloth, and the ‘sleeves 
were full and fowfed and finished with 
two or three frills of lace. The amount 
of material put into the skirt and the 
clever manner in which it had been 
gored kept it well out at the feet, while 
it suggested at the same time that the 
purchase of a silk dress is no small 
matter in these days when a sleeve 
requires almost as many yards as an 
entire bodice used to in the old days, 
and when only the fashionable coz- 
turiére is aware how much stuff she 
can conveniently dispose of in the 
construction of the skirt. 


Odds and Ends.—But enough of 
the silk gown. We are all ready to 
accept it, and with it any eccentricities 
which the ‘‘ powers that be” in the 
world of matters modistic may wish to 
impose upon us, but it is 
not the only item of 
interest at present. A 
pretty Parisian novelty 
in fans seen in the 
Avenue de l’Opéra was 
mounted on gauze with 
a hand-painted design 
of flowers, which were 
repeated in artificial 
flowers all round the 
edge, a bouquet of the same being attached 
to the fan by ribbons. It is a curious 
fact that one sees far fewer varieties 
in éven¢ails than was the case ten or fifteen 
years ago, the idea during the present era 
being to possess a really valuable old Empire 
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fan of quaint workmanship painted by some 
master of the past who has long been dust, 
and failing this a good many charming speci- 
mens are made up from pieces of priceless old 
lace—often two or three entirely different 
kinds—which are supplied by the owners for 
the purpose. Another pretty accessory now 
in vogue in the Ville Lumiére is the bijou 
pendant mirror made in the art nouveau style 
to imitate different flowers, such as fuchsias and 
water lilies, while yet a third vagary of fashion 
—which happens, however, to be quite an 
economical one—is the parasol handle made 
to unscrew and fit into two or three 
different parasols, the idea nowadays of 
matching the toilette up to the minutest 
detail being pursued to the utmost length, 
while as a concession to economy one 
handsome handle is made to do duty for 
several sunshades. 


Concerning Footwear.—In Paris the 
fashion of repeating the dominating colour 
of the toilette on the “uppers” of the 
boots still obtains favour and_ supplies 
another means of carrying out everything 
en suite as, for instance, in a pale grey 
tweed dress with stock and leather ceinture 
of flamingo-red the latter colour appeared 
on the dainty doftines, whilea pale grey 
canotier with red wing and a red parasol 
completed the scheme. The fashion is 
not one, however, that we can all afford to 
adopt unless we are endowed with Nature’s 
gift of small and pretty feet, and even the 
Frenchwoman, though generally immacu- 
late in this respect, is obliged to hesitate 
before she adopts the more voyant colours. 
Red and red and black, as well as yellow 
and black, are nevertheless decidedly 
effective, and black patent leather with 
grey suede “uppers” are permissible for 
most people, while for walking shoes the 
newest thing is dark chestnut-brown or a 
pale, almost cream, tint, those of the Louis 
Quinze shape being almost ubiquitous. 


The Fashion of the Sunshade.—But 
to return to the matter of parasols, which 
show a decided variation this season and 
in which I never remember having seen 
so many different designs. First in order 
of merit, in my own estimation, are the 
floral parasols, but these, of course, are 
intended only for “state ” occasions, and 
charming as they undoubtedly will be on 
the lawn at Ascot or dotted under the 
trees and round the polo grounds 
at Hurlingham or Ranelagh, for 
ordinary wear they | would be 
entirely out of place, A pale pink 
parasol of peau de soie adorned 
with lace motifs outlined with pale 
pink, pale blue, and mauve sweet 
peas suggested a delicious scheme, 
‘and the same might be said for one 
in white silk with shaded purple 
pansies, while tiny Banksia roses 
are very much ex évidence and 
make the most fascinating little border to the 
sunshade, being introduced in every conceiv- 
able shade without the smallest attempt at 
adherence to the laws of nature. Naturally 
the general rule is to repeat the same flowers 
on one’s hat, and indeed so uxurious has the 
modern é/égante become that she requires 
almost as many parasols for summer use as 
chapeaux. 


Novelties.—It is needless to add, too, 
that none of those I have mentioned are 
to be procured at a low figure, although 
to the economical mind the possibility of 


keeping a supply of flowers and applying them 
to the parasol as they are required will 
naturally suggest itselfas a very possible ex- 
pedient. Of the plainer description of parasol 
there is quite a comprehensive supply, the 
diversity in self-coloured shades being truly 
bewildering, while the small checks are, of 
course, a foregone conclusion and merely a 
revival, like everything else, of the fashions of 
acentury or so ago. In addition to these one 
sees a number of white and champagne- 
coloured sunshades, which are in reality the 
most useful of all as they will go” with any 


VISITING GOWN 


Of sun-ray pleated voile with jacket of Pompadour silk trimmed with 


pink velvet 


and every gown, and consequently the posses- 
sion of one of these obviates the necessity of 
laying in a large stock of different colours and 
designs. The handles are usually carried out 
in maple wood with porcelain tops, with 
the exception, dzen entendu, of those of a 
more elaborate description, when birds, beasts, 
flowers, or fruit are all called into requisition, 
snails and mice, owls, and even mammoth 
flies, wasps, and other insects being included 
in the general scheme. 


Plasmon.—-Every woman who takes a real 
interest in household matters must have felt 
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a passing curiosity at least regarding the great 
Universal Food and Cookery Exhibition which 
was held at the Royal Albert Hall last week. 
For my own part the occasion was so illumina- 
tive in every way that my only wonder was 
more of my sex did not take the opportunity 
of a peregrination to Kensington to see for 
themselves. The demonstrations in Plasmon 
cookery were alone worthy of a journey from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats, and until one 
has really mastered the fact that Plasmon 
can be applied to everything, and that the 
most palatable and delicious of dishes are 
rendered a thousandfold more nutritious and 
digestible by its introduction, one: has not 
realised to what a great extent this marvel- 
lous discovery is tending to build up strong 
and sound constitutions in place of enfeebled 
and shattered systems. It can hardly be 
necessary nowadays to explain that Plasmon 
is the scientifically-prepared albumen of pure 
fresh milk, possessing all the nourishing 
qualities of the albumen of meat, white of 
egg, or milk without the bulk of water, but I 
should like to urge you all to procure a packet 
of Plasmon granulated powder and another of 
Plasmon cocoa as well as one of the Plasmon 
cookery books (price Is.) from International 
Plasmon, Ltd., 56, Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, and see what wonders you will be 
able to work in the household ménage for 
the immediate and ultimate good of your 
fellow creatures. 


A Mattress de Luxe.—And while I 
am on the subject of household matters, 
especially at the time when weare all con- 
sidering the question of spring cleaning, | 
should like to say a word or two in favour of 
the Marshall sanitary mattress which has 

lately been brought to my notice, and on the 
subject of which I am frankly enthusiastic. 
The ventilation of these mattresses is perfect 
in every way, containing as they do ventilators 
placed at each end and protected by a fine 


_wire gauze which prevents the entry of dust 


but allows a free circulation of air with every 
movement. The body of the mattress con- 
tains more than 1,000 coppered steel springs, 
each working independently without contact 
with the other so that there is no noise, the 
whole being enclosed in a canvas case up- 
holstered with horsehair and covered with 
ticking. The price is from £4 12s. 6d., or 
crib mattresses from £2 12s, 6d., while the 
invalid mattresses are from £7 15s. The 
address of the Marshall Sanitary Mattress 
Company, Ltd., is 34, Eagle Street, 
High Holborn, W.C. 


An Important Item.—I am 
always being asked to recommend a 
really reliable dress shield which will 
bear any number of immersions in 
the wash tub, and I cannot do better 
than bring to your notice the already 
famous specialities manufactured by 
Kleinert, and more particularly 
the example known as Kleinert’s 
“Beauty” shield. While affording absolute 
protection to the gown it is very light and thin, 
a special feature being that the pure rubber 
sheet of which it is made adheres to the 
inner nainsook cover, so that when washed the 
material cannot shrink nor lose its shape. It is, 
besides, quite soft and entirely odourless, and 
among the many other specialities I should like 
to mention Kleinert’s “ Trufit” shield, which 
although made on the same principle is not 
intended to be sewn into the garment, being 
attached to the under bodice by means of two 
miniature safety pins; the advantage of this 
is obvious. DELAMIRA, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


alpbce has recently been some discussion 

upon the equity of teeing. Why, it was 
asked, should a player be allowed to tee his 
ball for the first stroke and not for any other ? 
The reason is indeed not plain, but the excel- 
lence of a sporting rule or custom does not 
depend upon its reasonableness but upon the 
fun which it produces. No one, I fancy, will 
deny that the tee shot is one of the most 
pleasurable in the game. 


ut how it came to be thought of was per- 
haps in this wise. In the old days the 
ball was struck off for each hole literally from 


THE CAMBRIDGE TEAM 


The names, from left to right, are: Back row—N. T. Allen, W. N. Potter, 
H. D. Gillies, R. C. Simpson, C. C. Wedderburn; front row—G Hoffman 
(secretary), H. C. McDonell (captain), C. E. Stuart 


the last putting green, from a point, the rule 
said, not nearer the last hole than two club 
lengths and not further from it than four. It 
can easily be imagined that the ground round 
the hcle must very soon have got cut up, and 
the device of placing the ball on a pinch of 
sand, or of raising it otherwise from the surface 
of the green, may have been in the first instance 
for the purpose of saving the turf from being 
cut and scraped by the clubs of bad players. 


\VWisae separate places were marked off as 
teeing grounds the need for teeing the 
ball to save the turf was less imperative, but 
the tee stroke afforded too keen a pleasure to 
be abandoned. The taste for tee had been 
created and was not to be dethroned by any 
considerations of reason or equity. 


ike is the peculiar pleasure afforded by the 

tee shot that the ball can be struck, 
owing to its favourable position, with greater 
abandonment and so with greater force than in 
any othershot. The teed ball is like the half- 
volley at cricket, it is made to be hit hard, and 
just as the sensation of getting one of these 
shots right ‘‘off the meat,” as it is expres- 
sively termed, is one of the great sensations 
of life, so the pain of missing one can hardly 
be described. 


hat it must be to “miss the globe” 
altogether at the tee staggers the 
imagination, but that this terrible thing 


actually happens we are assured, for we were 
recently asked to decide in the following case. 
In a foursome a player missed his ball on the 
tee completely, and his partner on going for- 
ward to address it patted it down with the 
sole of his club so as to make the tee lower. 
He, the partner, then struck off the ball. 
Was there any penalty, and if so, what? 
The answer, of course, is that the partner lost 
the hole for his side by playing out of turn, 
since after moving the position of the ball 
with his club, which action counted as _ his 
stroke, the next stroke should have been 
played by the first player. 


‘The tastes of players 

vary considerably 
in the matter of tees. 
In the old days before 
sand boxes were used 
the tee was usually 
made by jerking up a 
piece of turf with the 


toe or heel to the 
desired height and 


placing the ball on the 
top of it, but now that 
the turf of teeing 
grounds is almost as 
sacred as that of put- 
ting greens the tee is 
usually made with any- 
thing from a pinch to 


a handful of sand or 
gravel. Good players 
use very little soil as it 
is not really conducive 
to accuracy to place 
the ball on what looks 
like the centents of an 
inverted flower pot. 


Osa, on tee- 

ing grounds one 
comes across the ruins 
of these extraordinary 
erections. They usually 
mark the track of some 
inveterate topper who 
seeks by howking with 
his club at the base of 
the sand mountain to 
eradicate his vice and give his ball the long- 
sought elevation of flight. Alas ! it is possible 
to top the ball, yea, and to “ miss the globe ” 
even from the summit of these laborious 
Pisgahs. 


G. E. Grundy, C. 


(ORG might think that golf can contain 

no crueller abyss of mortification and 
humiliation than this, and yet one man found 
a still lower deep. He was a duffer, partner in 
a foursome to a scratch player, and the place 
was the first teeing ground at St. Andrews. 
After his first stroke his ball remained sitting 
on the top of the miniature Fuji-yama of sand 
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H. Alison, 
(secretary), J. O. Fairlie (captain), J. L. Humphreys 
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on which he had caused his caddie to place it. 
With many apologies he turned to his partner. 
“But,” said he, “at least I have left you a teed 
ball.” “ Niblick, boy,” was all his partner 
said. 
‘T here is much regret at Deal at the retire- 
ment of Lieut.-Colonel Selby-Innes from 
the secretaryship of the golf club, a post he 
has held for the past four years with great 
acceptance. Mr. Morris, who is the secretary 
of the Hythe Golf Club, has been appointed 
to the vacancy out of a large number of 
candidates. 
he new course at Le Touquet near Etaples 
is now finished, and it is expected to be 
in good order for play at Whitsuntide. The 
formal opening will take place on June Ir 
when the club pavilion will be finished. Hotel 
accommodation is being rapidly completed. 
The South-Eastern and Chatham Railway 
Company is granting return fares to mem- 
bers of the club at reduced rates, and the 
train service is also excellent, since, leaving 
London about two p.m., one can be at Le 
Touquet in time for dinner about seven, This 
new course on the near French coast is sure 
to be popular. There are still a few vacancies 
on the original membership list at a low 
subscription. 
M: Fred Mackenzie, who has played for 
Scotland in both the international 
matches and has been for the past few years 


OXFORD V. CAMBRIDGE—THE OXFORD TEAM (WINNERS) 
The names, from left to right, are. Back row—W. M. Grundy, G. B. Sanderson, 


G. R. Girdlestone; front row—A,. J. Graham 


one of the strongest amateur golfers in Scot- 
land, has joined the professional ranks. He 


- has accepted a lucrative appointment as coach 


to the Lake Forrest Golf Club, Chicago, and 
has already left for America. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
selection to represent Scotland this year would 
have been assured as he has never been 
among the “ doubtfuls,” and his loss will be 
felt not only in the international but at his 
native St. Andrews, where he has been for 
some years a tower of strength to the local 
clubs. Mr. Mackenzie is the present holder 
of the Dundee Telegraph Cup, which he has 
won three times. 
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as recent proceedings in Parliament with regard to the 

annual ransom known as the Budget have aroused in 
many taxpayers a feeling of alarm and revolt. It is nota 
party question; the Liberal or Radical party (I do not 
know which name is favoured by the majority of its leaders) 
may clamour for peace, retrenchment, and reform, but in 
practice reform has generally cost us all that peace and 
retrenchment saved. The governing classes are like the 
robbers and mandarins in China, or the brigands and gen- 
darmes in Edmond About’s Roz des Montagnes; they have 
the same traditions and the same methods. The brigands 
levy ransom for not killing travellers, or the gendarmes 
demand reward for protecting them from the brigands. 
The fighting that goes on between the official elements of 
the two parties is for show and to delude the public into the 
belief that when two political parties fall out the ordinary 
citizen may retain what is still left him—to come by his own 
again is unthinkable. We have just seen the ease with 
which a young and active brigand—or gendarme—who 
finds no fitting field for his talents in robbery or protection 
goes over to the police or banditti and does not even need 


to give up his weapons. 
1 E some respects, indeed, the ordinary citizen is respon- 
sible for this. He tolerates brigands and gendarmes 
because they are supposed to keep each other in check. It 
is the ‘‘ system of checks and balances’’ supposed by some 
to be the virtue of the British Constitution ; whereas it is 
really a method for taking private cheques to inflate 
Treasury balances. Further, the ordinary citizen has got 
into a pernicious habit of wanting things done for him by 
the State. He wishes to have everything for nothing, with 
the result that he gets almost nothing for nearly every- 


thing. 
Niaigeat finance is a most feeble and unscientific affair. 
The latest Budget—would that it were the last—is 
not a bad one in its way and is supposed to do credit to the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet what do its changes 
amount to? Another penny is put on to the income tax, 
the most unjust and unequal, but the most readily paid of 
our taxes. Then, looking round the field of taxed articles, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sees what commodities 
have decreased in consumption and what have increased. 
Obviously to put heavier duties on articles that have 
declined will only accelerate the decrease in revenue. ‘There- 
fore he leaves beer, wine, and spirits alone, and drops on 
tea and tobacco as the returns seem to show that these 
particular geese can be stimulated to lay golden eggs rather 
faster without any disastrous effects on their general health. 
The principle is obvious, the application of it well within 
the reach of an average capacity. 


“There is no real check on expenditure because there is 

nobody apart from the private citizen materially 
interested in keeping down taxation. In medieval days it 
was very different. The knights of the shire and burgesses 
of the boroughs were the chosen and paid representatives 
of the tax-paying communities. There was no chance of 
capturing local grants from Parliament; they went up to 
wherever the Parliament. met to drive a stiff bargain with 
the royal ministers, to give as little as they could and get 
as many privileges and concessions as they could in return. 
But now the member of Parliament is chosen largely by 
men who pay no direct taxesand hardly any rates. Taxation 
without representation was, no doubt, a serious grievance. 
Perhaps it has received more attention than it deserves from 
having been taken up as the pretext for the American 
Revolution. The Americans did not want to be taxed for a 
war (fought chiefly on their behalf), and they therefore 
attached to taxation a condition that at the time was practi 
cally impossible to observe. If representation had been 
granted them they would have found another ingenious 
objection. The struggle was not for rights but for power, 
like our own Civil War and nearly all wars, civil or otherwise. 


here is one thing almost worse than taxation without 
representation, and it is representation without taxa- 

tion, We all of us under all possible governments have to 
pay sums of money that we cannot refuse without practical 
outlawry. Sometimes the payment is enforced only by 
social opinion, fashion, family feeling. Millions are spent 
every year on styles of dress that are unnecessary, and to 
the majority of women neither becoming nor useful. What 
control has the average woman over the fashions of the 
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year? She does not choose nor even know the names of 
those who devise what she shall wear; no patterns and 
estimates are submitted beforehand. She only knows what 
she will have to wear and pay for—if she can—after it has 
been settled for her by unknown men and women in Paris. 
[2 fact, the bulk of our payments are, and must be, un- 
accompanied by representation. But though this may 
be a grievance, it is far worse for a nation when its popula- 
tion, or rather a section calling itself ‘the people,” comes 
to vote for those who settle taxation without itself having to 
pay anything appreciable. The gentlemen calling them- 
selves ‘labour,’ or rather ‘‘labor’’ leaders, are econo- 
mical in spelling and} occasionally in accuracy; otherwise 
they are lavish in the extreme. They mostly dilate on the 
evils of our extravagant expenditure on army, navy, diplo- 
matic service, the civil list, and other such public matters 
and say, as they very fairly may, that we do not get value 
for our money. Then they propose that the Government 
and the Parliament, not to mention the municipalities, 
having been proved extravagant and incompetent in branches 
of expenditure which they have long been accustomed to 
direct and control, shall be entrusted with a great number 
of other enterprises involving vast outlay. The servant in 
the parable, who has frittered away his one talent in extra- 
vagance, is to have ten talents to spend as a reward. 


aebae is therefore no help in the Democrat and the 
Socialist. The passive resister alone has shown a 
glimmering of the insight into the right remedy. But he is 
too timid; he is required, let us say, to pay £2 10s. 7d. 
education rate, and he determines, in what way I have never 
heard, that 6s. 9#d. of that is for endowing denominational 
religion. He therefore tenders £2 3s. g}d., which the 
authorities refuse to take; a distress is levied on his furni- 
ture, he or a friend buys in the most picturesque article for 
the amount of the rate and costs, and honour is satisfied, 


hat we want, however, is active resisters to exorbitant 
taxation. We do not want anarchists; government 
and administration of some sort we must have. But some 
community or group of individuals might fairly say to the 
Government and the Parliament, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we do not 
think you give us our money’s worth. We do not mind 
paying for protection from foreign enemies and domestic 
criminals, for education and sanitation and administration 
generally, and for a decent.amount of pomp and splendour ; 
but we do not get enough in quantity or quality for what 
you charge us. We do not propose to deal at your stores 
any more. We will organise our own schools and police 
and army and navy, and manage our own drains and roads 
and lawsuits. This we will do by expert managers, who 
will be paid fixed moderate salaries and a percentage upon 
all the saving they can effect in doing what you tried to do, 
to reach the standard that you ought to have attained. If 
we make a failure we will go back to your system, If we 
succeed we will require you to reorganise your service on 
our model. If you decline to let us try our experiment we 
decline to pay rates and taxes and will resist compulsion by 
any means and with any weapons in our power.” 


In our precious Parliament 

Why is time so often spent 
Shouting out from either side 
Eagerly, “ Divide! ’vide! ’videi” 
Is it not that those who rule 
Learnt the trick to fleece the fool 
In the ancient Roman way— 
Divide et impera ! 


We are severed, they are strong, 
Lords of our distracted throng ; 

Smith, M.P., and Jones, M.P., 

Pick our purse and tax our tea. 

If with votes, and eggs, and stones 
We get rid of Smith and Jones, 
Brown and Green will make us pay— 
Divide et impera! 


Let some countryside or town 

Do without a Smith or Brown, 
Try its lawsuits, print its stamps, 
Guard its coast and shoot its tramps 
If the work is done for more 

Than the half it cost before, 

Then officials still may say— 
Divide et impera! 


